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Parents are the key to effective action in 
helping to stamp out this vile traffic 


THE GROWING MENACE 
OF MAIL ORDER OBSCENITY 


Condensed from a Post Office Department news release 


Bix racket that 

@ traffics in obscenity 
and pornography by 
mail has now reached a sales 
level estimated at more than a half 
billion dollars a year. 

Relying on the historic sanctity 
of first-class mail in the United 
States and liberal court interpreta- 
tions of what constitutes obsceni- 
ty, peddlers of filth can reach into 
virtually every home in America. 

This is a matter of growing con- 
cern especially to American par- 
ents because teenagers and even 
grade school boys and girls are he- 
coming the principal targets of 


these racketeers. 


The Post Office Department, 
which is responsible for enforcing 
the laws against transmitting inde- 
cent literature and film through 
the mail, estimates that merchants 
of filth will double the scope of 
their already extensive operations 
over the next four years unless 
parents and the decent-minded 
public join in a determined cam- 
paign to stamp out this racket. 

Postmaster General Arthur E. 
Summerfield has emphasized that 
the absolute privacy of the mail is 
a basic American right, and that 
the Post Office Department can- 
not, and will not, violate this right, 
even when it has strong evidence 
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that. the mail is being used for un- 
lawful purposes. 

‘The Post Office Department, 
therefore, must rely on the com- 
plaints of an alert citizenry — of 
people into whose homes solicita- 
tion material is sent — to take ac- 
tion against the purveyors of mail 
order obscenity. 

Until August of 1958, however, 
an additional handicap was placed 
on the Post Office Department. 
Obscenity laws had shackled the 
government by permitting it to 
prosecute only at the point of ori- 
gin of the mail. This meant that 
court actions were taken primarily 
in New York and Los Angeles, 
where interpretations of what is 
obscene or pornographic are much 
different from those in the average 
American community. 

In recent years, the Post Office 
Department had urged Congress to 
amend the law so that prosecutions 
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could take place .where .the ob- 
scene material was received, where 
the actual damage was being done, 
and where citizens would. have an 
opportunity to express their stand- 
ards of morality and decency. This 
amendment was enacted and sign- 
ed into law by President Eisen- 
hower in August. of 1958. 

Taking advantage of the new 
legislation, the Past Office Depart- 
ment during the past year has 
completed approximately 14,000 
separate investigations, almost two- 
thirds of them based on complaints 
from American parents whose chil- 
dren received lewd solicitations for 
sales of obscene materials. 

A child need not have indicated 
any interest in this trash to receive 
it in the mail. The racketeers open- 
ly solicit every young person 
whose name they can _ obtain, 
whether through the purchase of 
mailing lists, study of school class- 
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books, or ‘through the use of fake 
business “fronts.” Postmaster Gen- 
eral Summerfield says the Post Of- 
fice Department has thousands of 
letters from indignant parents 
whose children received unsolic- 
ited obscene material soon after 
answering an advertisement to 
purchase some innocent item such 
as a baseball bat or a toy automo- 
bile, or whose names were obtain- 
ed because they had joined a youth 
club or social group. 

In a recent raid by the Postal 
Inspectors in New York City on 
just one dealer in pornography, 17 
tons of highly obscene printed and 
filmed materials were confiscated, 
as well as mailing lists containing 
the names of thousands of high 
school graduates culled out of high 
school yearbooks. 

The Post Office Department es- 
timates that between 700,000 and 
a million children in American 
homes will receive unsolicited ob- 
scene and pornographic literature 
through the mails this year. 

In testifying before Congress re- 
cently, Postmaster General Sum- 
merfield said: 

“Ruthless mail order merchants 
in filth are violating the homes of 
the nation in defiance of the na- 
tional government. They are cal- 
lously dumping into the hands of 
our children, through our mail 
boxes at home, unordered lewd 
material; as well as samples solic- 
iting the sale of even more objec- 
tionable pictures, slides, films and 
relatéd filth. Unquestionably, these 
large, defiant barons of obscenity 


are contributing to the alarming in- 
crease in juvenile delinquency, as 
many noted authorities have pub- 
licly observed many times.” 

Repeatedly, in the investigations 
of armed robbery, extortion, em- 
bezzlement and forgery, authori- 
ties find that those guilty of the 
crimes were early collectors of ob- 
scene pictures and films. 

Authorities also point out that 
sex criminals and sex murderers al- 
most always prove to have a long 
record of addiction to pornographi¢ 
and sadistic material. Children 
who are never exposed to this ma- 
terial, it is noted, may neverthe- 
less be victims of sex criminals 
who have been exposed to it. 

In a speech in Washington in 
May, 1959, Postmaster General 
Summerfield said the Post Office 
has diligently tried to keep the 
mails clear of indecent materials. 

In the fiscal year of 1958, he 
stated, investigations conducted by 
Postal Inspectors caused the arrest 
of 293 persons. The Post Office 
General Counsel issued 92 orders 
barring use of the mails to dealers 
in pornography. The arrests in 
1958 were 45 percent above the 
previous year, and—Mr. Summer- 
field predicted—will increase sub- 
stantially again this year. 

With the weapon of the new 
legislation in hand, he declared, 
the Post Office is greatly intensify- 
ing its campaign. 

“We are, in effect,” he said, “de- 
claring war on these purveyors of 
filth, big and little, high and low. 


“We are launching an intense 
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and- unrelenting effort to stop this 
monstrous assault on the nation’s 
children in every way possible. 

“And we are confident that, with 
adequate public and _ legislative 
support, this job can be done.” 

To achieve this cooperation, the 
four-fold Post Office program is: 

1. Drawing maximum public 
attention to the menace of this 
racket; 

2. Urging parents to help ap- 
prehend the mailers of filth to 
their children; 

3. Helping mobilize community 
support behind adequate law en- 
forcement of local ordinances or 
state Jaws when these purveyors 
are apprehended and brought to 
court; 

4. Rallying public opinion be- 
hind new and stiffer legislation on 
obscenity. 

Parents into whose homes ob- 
scene material is mailed are urged 
to take these two simple steps. 

1. Save all materials received, 
including the envelope and all en- 
closures; and 
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- 2. Report the matter immedi- 
ately to the local Postmaster, and 
turn the materials over to him, 
either in person or by mail. 

Postal Inspectors stand ready to 
take action when evidence is re- 
ceived anywhere that the laws ap- 
plying to the mailing of porno- 
graphic material have been vio- 
lated. 

The Congress has shown deep 
concern over this problem, and 
special committees are currently 
giving it serious and purposeful 
study. 

In increasing numbers of com- 
munities throughout the country, 
parents, various. organizations, civ- 
ic groups, newspaper publishers 
and others are working together 
in determined efforts to help meet 
the racketeers’ challenge. 

By supporting and aiding the 
Post Office, and backing up mem- 
bers of Congress and local officials 
who are fighting to stamp out this 
evil, they can look to the real suc- 
cess that is vital to the nation’s 
moral fiber and future welfare. 


JOSEPH HAD just served Mass perfectly. Father had said the 
last prayers and was ready to leave the sanctuary, chalice in one 
hand, ciborium in the other. Joseph was standing ready, hands 


folded piously. 


“The biretta,” whispered Father. 

Joseph, as every good altar boy knows, must be ready for 
any emergency. This morning, alert as usual, he picked up the 
biretta, placed it on his own head, and marched triumphantly into 
the sacristy followed by biretta-less Father who chuckled, just 


a little. — Sister Michelle in The Missionary Catechist 


A modern-day Pied Piper and Mother 
Te Nature’s right-hand man expresses 
ie his thoughts on his future work =" 


The Future 
il 


Walt Disney 


OMPLETION of our 
elaborate 
and costly anima- 
tion feature, 
Sleeping Beauty, and 
the slating of other im- 
portant works in this 
medium for the next 
few years, give the best 
evidence of our confi- 
dence in the future of 
cartoon fantasy. 

With the ultra-mod- 
ern illusionments of 
Technirama - Techni- 
color and the soaring 
music of Tchaikowsky 
in Stereophonic sound 
at our command, we 
had _ great inspiration 
and scope in present- 
ing this most stirring 
of the fairy-tales — the 
ultimate in animation. 


The Catholic Preview of Entertainment (April, '59), The Catholic 5 
Preview of Entertainment, Inc., Main St., Carmel, N.Y. 
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It was six years in the making, 
with 300 top artists and craftsmen- 
specialists devoting their finest 
skills and creative fancies to the 
enormous task. We put everything 
we know about this kind of enter- 
tainment into the effort. 

To think six years ahead —. even 
two or three — in this business 
takes calculated risk and much 
more than blind faith in the future 
of theatrical motion pictures. 

Our viewpoint sees theatrical 
films as a firmly founded institu- 
tion closely related to the life and 
labors of millions of people. Enter- 
tainment such as our business pro- 
vides has become a necessity, not 
a luxury. 

This becomes a very important 
guiding principle when we take 
stock and plan our coming produc- 
tion schedules. 

Curiously, it is the past which 
offers us the greatest reassurance 
about the future in animation. 

Our expectations for Sleeping 
Beauty and other animations al- 
ready in work for 1959-60 were 
supported by the fact — still sur- 
prising to some of our contempor- 
aries in production and exhibition 
— that each re-issue of Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs, Cinderella, 
Peter Pan, Bambi and others re- 


ceive fabulous and _ increasing 
audience support every’ time 
around. 


By these heartening tokens we 
must believe that fantasy, when 
properly done in the one medium 
best adapted to its nature, need 
never stale for the family taste. 
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Artists who have completed 
Sleeping Beauty are already on the‘ 
early stages of an exciting tale by 
Dodie Smith called 101 Dalma- 
tions. This is an entirely new kind 
of animated, mystery-suspense 
fantasy in which a whole neighbor- 
hood of dogs sets out to thwart 
the human witch of an English 
shire who steals Dalmation pup- 
pies to convert them into fur coats. 
The rescue of the imprisoned pup- 
pies, the chase and suspense build 
up a powerful appeal, mingled with 
a great deal of fun with the assort- 
ed dog characters. 

The animation will take about 
two years. It will be unlike any- 
thing we have ever done before. 

Our fantastic adventures are by 
no means limited .to the art of 
paintings-in-motion. 

Darby O’Gill and the Little Peo- 
ple delves into the ancient Irish 
lore of fairies, leprechauns and 
pookas and their meddling in the 
lives and affections of the folk whe 
dare their spell. This too, we be- 
lieve, has fresh irresistable ap- 

al. 

The Shaggy Dog, a modern ver- 
sion of The Hound of Florence, de- 
velops still another brand of whim- 
sicality in the transmutation of a 
boy into a dog when he unwitting- 
ly invokes a magical spell. 

It has been surmised that mount- 
ing costs might curtail animation 
production, at least on a lavish 
scale. But this is not the case at 
our plant. Costs have always. been 
a most serious factor in our, busi- 
ness. But they have always, in each 
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phase ‘of 1 movie evolution, been re- 


solved on a tolerable, relative basis. 

: Almost exactly opposite to fairy- 
tale and fantasy in our overall 
operation is our True-Life Adven- 
ture format of factual nature. Here 
too, we foresee limitless possibilities 
in.a special kind of entertainment 
now supported by nine years of 
experience in association with 
some of the world’s most outstand- 
ing naturalist-photographers. 

, Topped by the current and 
truly ‘magnificent White Wilder- 
ness, brought out of the Arctic by 
a dozen nature reporters with color 
cameras, the True-Lifer will con- 
tinue to be popular indefinitely. 

Based on the universal appeal of 
animals, wild as well as tame, they 
have been increasingly popular in 
other lands as well as our own. 
Their special merit is their 
authenticity. 

Jungle Cat, already filmed in the 
wilderness of the Brazilian Amazon 
is next on the exhibition schedule 
following White Wilderness — a 
sharp contrast in the animal drama 
of the polar zone and the humid 
tropics. Other films will report on 
the wildlife of the Pacific islands 
and other far quarters of the globe. 

These pictures cater to a phase 
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of human interest long neglected 
on the theatre screen. It has no 
foreseeable limitations. 

Extensions both from the factual 
and fantastic sides comprise still 
another kind of entertainment in 
which we are specializing. They 
are animal fantasies such as Perri, 
Nomads of the North, and factual 
relations between humans and ani- 
mals, like Niok, showing a boy’s 
devotion to a little elephant; The 
Pigeon That Worked a Miracle 
with a lame boy; Pingo and the 
Ostrich, Rusty and the Falcon. 
While most of the last named were 
made for Walt Disney Presents 
(formerly Disneyland) televi- 
sion, they define a kind of fresh 
and unique departure in dealing 
with the influence which birds and 
animals may exert on youngsters 
and their families. 

This subject offers many invit- 
ing paths off the beaten movie 
routes and we intend to follow 
them for the theatrical screen as 
well as television. 

All these particular ventures in 
mass entertainment are the result 
of constant experiment to touch 
the mind and heart of young and 
old with things of compelling in- 
terest. 


Pd marry?” 

‘Wifey: “No, whom?” 
“Hubby: “You.” 


Wifey: 


“That’s what you think.” 


“If I had it to do all over again, do you know whom 


— The Far East 
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They travelled no easy road, 
but together they made it 
a way of happiness and peace 


The Happiest Couple 


Condensed from Marriage 


’M NOT sure how my wife 

and I would react if a 

hailstorm beat a green sea 

of heavy-headed wheat into the 

earth—our wheat—for the third 
year in five. 

But very vividly I remember my 

parents’ faces that awful August 

afternoon. My father turned away 


Known 


John Patrick Gillese 


he started out to look at the far 
fields, hoping desperately the hail 
had “streaked”—that something 
was left this year. 

My mother stopped wringing 
her hands; she stirred up the wood- 
stove, put on the tea-kettle, and 
got down my father’s favorite 
Paris buns. They were generous 


from the window, stunned. Then buns: conical, _ golden-yellow, 
8 Marriage (April, 59), St. Meinrad Abbey, Inc., pha 
St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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made, I remember, with fresh 
farm eggs — and a lot of sugar. 
That’s one reason why they were 
special. ‘Those were the depression 
days; and when you had to charge 
it, sugar was dear. 

But my father didn’t stop on the 
way back. He kept walking straight 
on down the drying dirt road, to 
town. 

My mother knew where he was 
headed. And she knew better than 
to run after him. She got out the 
rosaries that they had brought from 
Ireland to the bush country of Al- 
berta, Canada, and she told her 
sons to kneel down. 

“It won't save the wheat now,” 
my younger brother said. He wasn’t 
being irreligious. He was just 
stunned, too, and scared. 

“No,” my mother said. “But God 
willing, it'll save us.” She didn’t 
say “him” or “your father.” She 
said “us.” 

Two days later my dad came 
home, eyes bloodshot, hands shak- 
ing. Mother met him at the gate 
and escorted him, anything but 


silently, to the house. Dad stopped . 


only for one great drink of water. 
Then, mother still at his heels, he 
got the razor-sharp axes from the 
woodpile. 

“C’mon, boys.” Old soldier that 
he was, father knew the value of a 
strategic retreat. “There’s a good 
hour’s clearing yet.” Walking 
across the lumpy, hail-torn’ wheat 
fields, headed to the green wall of 
heavy: bush — the bush that, liter- 
ally, took his lifetime to clear — 
he made his kind of apology. “She’s 
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a good woman, your mother. Don’t 
you ever forget that.” 

Our silence was worse than con- 
demnation. Boys of 12 take their 
mother’s side in family quarrels; 
girls, their dad’s. My dad had no 
daughters. But he never let the 
hurt show. 

“Did you strip the old Jersey 
well, John?” She was the hardest 
cow I've ever milked, man or boy. 
The only hands she ever liked to 
touch her great rope-like teats were 
my father’s: strong and hard as 
rocks. When he milked her, she 
chewed her cud contentedly, blew 
like a porpoise, and turned round 
to regard him lovingly from great 
moist eyes. 

“Well, I’m blessed in that I have 
a good wife and good sons,” my 
father went on cheerfully, as if he 
wasn’t even noticing our martyr- 
like silence. Then he roared: “And 
we'll take a crop from here yet! 
Dammit’s soul, it can’t hail for- 
ever!” 

I never saw him clear land as he 
did in the next two weeks—toiling 
from before the dew was off the 
grass, till sunset set fire to the sky- 
line of spruce. He’d come home, 
his back stained with dirt and 
sweat and blood — blood from the 
orange-tipped deer-flies that bit 
even through horsehide, blood froin 
the limbs of willows that tore like 
spear tips through shirt and flesh. 

“There’s no sense killing your- 
self!” my mother berated him, with 
fresh fear. She watched him go out 
to milk the old Jersey—this at 10 
o'clock at night, then turned to us. 
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“You've got a good father — and 
don’t ever one of you be forgetting 

The way I see it now, you can’t 
pin “the best auto” award on a car 
that’s never been over rough roads, 
or a car that hasn’t finished its per- 
formance schedule. My parents had 
it rougher, I think, than any couple 
I've ever known. They started that 
road together; and they kept walk- 
ing, side by side, to the end. Now, 
more than half-way through the al- 
lotted span of years myself, I can 
look back, honestly, dispassionate- 
ly. I can impartially give the “hap- 
piest couple” award to them. 

Theirs was no angelic happiness. 
They were obviously human to 
their dying day. They nagged 
sometimes (my father called it 
“barging”), and complained some- 
times (my mother called it whing- 
ing”); laughed together and cried 
together, over such simple events 
as the old Jersey’s death. 

“She was a God-send to us.” I 
can still hear my father reminiscing 
into the night. “Never needed a 
fence to keep her out of the crop, 
Ellen. She knew we couldn’t afford 
barbed wire then.” 

Mother’s chin trembled anew. 
“And do you mind how fond the 
poor beast was of rhubarb leaves?” 

They were the simple types — 
close to the sun, the fields, the 
beasts they cared for and who help- 
ed care for them. Terribly, terribly 
close to their family. Close, too, to 
God. 

Their lives began that way, back 
in Ireland, where they learned 
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early to work and expect: little. 
They had no honeymoon; in: Ire- 
land, they would have laughed at 
the word. They “saw Father Dono- 
van,” got married, and “had a:day 
to ourselves on the bicycle,” quot- 
ing from my mother’s unwritten 
memoirs. The next morning she 
got up, made his breakfast, and 
opened the door for him to go to 
work. 

“God go with you,” she said rev- 
erently—but proudly, too, as she 
had heard her mother say to her 
father every day of their lives. 

There wasn’t must future on the 
bald braes of Ben Sigho or on the 
peat bogs of Tyrone. My father, 
impatient with the old way of 
things, wanted something better 
for the sons he hoped God would 
send him (and the daughters he 
never got). 

He went into the British Army, 
for a shilling a day — and “keep” 
for the colleen he married. She 
cried a bit, and she whispered a 
deeper goodbye. “God go with you 
and keep you safe.” There was no 
philandering where the British 
soldiers went—then, anyway. None 
with the women who stayed be- 
hind. Miles were between them, 
but they were together all those 
years. 

Eight years in India and on th 
North-West Frontier, then four in 
France and Mesopotamia (Iraq), 
and my father had had enough ‘of 
Soldiering. He came back to’ Ire- 
land gladly, disturbed by the hate 
of men. And there we all: were 
born. 


T remember our stone house with 
its great hearth and irons—“cleeks,” 
J think those black-armed pothooks 
were called. I remember my father, 
.singing and strong, as he left daily 
for his forester’s job on the Duke of 
Abercorn’s estate. And I still re- 
‘member my mother seeing him off 
each morning, too. 

: “Be careful now, working wi’ 
them big timbers.” To her it was 
no ritual; it was her morning offer- 
ing. “God keep you through the 
day.” 

I remember him “putting up a 
bit of firewood,” for ourselves, on 
‘Saturday afternoons—the Duke was 
decent that way—and the times my 
parents carried us, piggyback, to 
smell the hawthorne bloom in 
spring, see the hollyberries in De- 
cember. I remember how quick-of- 
step they were then, how rich and 
kind their voices were. 

But all the while my father was 
thinking of his sons and the future. 
He wanted to come to Canada. “It’s 
a young man’s country, Gillese,” 
warned the old Duke—who had 
hunted there. “Stay on. I'll make 
your boys all foresters, too.” 

So we came to Canada—with one 
trunk and, as my father often said, 
“no burden to be carrying it.” It 
was a hard decision for a man of 
42; harder still for my mother. 

We came in March, 1926. I re- 
member our new home, of logs and 
shingles, burnt brown by the Al- 
berta sun. I remember us opening 
-the battered old steamer-trunk, tak- 
‘ing out Mother’s delft (most of it 
broken from the long journey), 
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Dad’s army papers, our birth certi- 
ficates. My dad counted “the 
wheen of pounds”—I think he had 
less than $15.00—and my parents 
wondered what the price of things 
would be like in Canada. 

Then my mother took out the 
rosaries. That is not added for ef- 
fect. The rosary was for all occa- 
sions, and all times. In the last 
years of his life when—I suppose— 
there seemed nothing else he need- 
ed or feared, my father said it 
every day that none of his grand- 
children, especially the wee grand- 
daughters, would ever get infantile 
paralysis. (That was before Jonas 
Salk). None of them ever did. 

He had the laughter of the Irish; 
the tears, too. He had the strong 
temper, a courage that knew no 
kind of physical fear—but a strange 
and_ stronger compassion that 
would make him call the hungry 
men from the roadsides, when he 
was sometimes hungry himself. 

He and my mother recognized, 
truly, that this life was a valley of 
tears—but the tears could be of joy, 
as of sorrow; of happiness that can 
be deeper than pain. 

That kind of happiness is a hard 
thing to define. But I believe this 
much: it lay, somehow, in those 
hard times—and in their own 
hearts. 

Who else but my father could 
have gone out in the midnight of 
the depression era, to ask the long- 
suffering storekeeper for a few 
mere groceries “till the harvest”? 

“I can't.” I can see that man 
still, sagging behind the counter. 
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“Gillese, I’m through. I'm waiting 
for them to close me out.” 

“Och, Harry, things are bound 
to get better. They can’t get any 
worse!” My father picked up a 
brown felt hat. 
the nice hat!” 

“Had ‘em two years.” The store- 
keeper had lost hope. “Who can 
afford hats?” 

“What kind of price are they?” 

“Five dollars.” From Harry’s 
voice, it. might have been $500. 

“Well, never mind!” My father 
was it his incurable best. “I'll take 


one off your hands, anyway—if 


you'll charge it till the fall.” 

I can remember us driving home 
—the wagon box piled high with 
groceries—my father singing cheer- 
fully. 

I don’t know whether the neigh- 
bors stared at sight of a man sing- 
ing in the midst of the depression 
—or at sight of my father wearing 
a new felt hat. 

I know when my mother came 
out of the house, her face was pro- 
perly drawn with worry. As far as 
her countenance went, my father 
might have been bareheaded and 
the groceries might have been cov- 
ered with binder canvasses. 

“There’s a cup of tea waiting for 
you on the stove,” she would greet 
my father. “I suppose you had your 
journey for nothing?” 

My parents knew—or made—the 
alchemy of happiness. No matter 
what the setbacks—on the farm, or 
in their: marriage—it never entered 
either of their heads to quit. May- 
be that’s why we seemed to get 


“Man, but that’s 
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such a richness out of ‘life, © 

Their lives attested ‘to. Chester- 
ton’s classic remark on “compati- 
bility” of the sexes. “A man and a 
woman,” said the great G. C.; “by 
— very natures are incompati- 

e 

My mother was timid; my father 
once stopped a runaway team with 
his bare hands. When one horse 
reared to bolt again, he closed his 
great fist and felled him—literally. 

My mother was quiet; my father 
loved to be the center of a lively 
conversation. He embarrassed her 
terribly by telling everyone who'd 
listen that the only reason we left 
Ireland was because the creditors 
drove us out. 

My father never could ‘under- 
stand why my motlter cut holes in 
every new pair of shoes to ease her 
corns and bunions. Worse, he made 
a point of telling everyone—in a 
manner that left them, sometimes, 
rolling helplessly in the middle of 
our living room. 

But happiness? In sharp words 
and soft, in good times and bad, it 
was with them always—a gift, I've 
thought since, for the other things 
they were never to have. 

It was my father, a man of little 
formal education himself, who told 
me to try the writer's road—a 
strange road for that era and those 
surroundings. I often think the 
neighbors were equally divided on 
my choice of career; half of them 
believing I was slightly affected by 
a high school education, the other 
half convinced I was too lazy to 
farm. But my father had followed 
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a different road, too, and it was 
he who rallied me. _ 

“Never be afraid to try!” When 
he said it, it was more than just en- 
couragement. It was his law — his 
way of life. 

For the first time that I could 
remember, he got out his Army 
Papers and showed me what his 
C.O., one of the old school, had 
written. “Every inch a _ British 
soldier and gentleman. A man not 
afraid to turn his hand to any job.” 

“That was something for one of 
the English to be writing!” My fa- 
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ther chuckled. Then he looked at 
me simply. 

“Now go at it, like a soldier. And’ 
when it gets hard, I want you to 
remember this: if I’d been afraid, 
you wouldn’t have the chance to_ 
try.” 
From him I got that much—and 
so much more that doesn’t really 
belong here. 

From my mother I got the pa- 
tience, the perseverance—and in the 
toughest times, in the late of night, 
home-baked Paris buns with a cup 
of tea. 
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Copyright 1959 Cartoons-of-the-Menth — 


“| gried through it all. The bride stood 


there in ivory peau de soie. The three-hour 
countdown started. Nineteen minutes before 


|. «.: . time zero, the groom was still missing!” 
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Answers to the population 
problem come from all sides. 
The optimists are ‘those 
who deal with the physical 
universe; the _ pessimists 
are the social scientists 


POPULATION EXPLOSION 


Condensed from America 


EVER IN history has _ the 
N number of people on earth 

multiplied so rapidly as 
during the 20th century. Up to 
the present time, this population 
“explosion,” as it is being called, 
has been the concern principally 
of scientists — of demographers, of 
sociologists and, to a certain ex- 
tent, of theologians. Today, how- 
ever, due to the efforts of various 
groups to form a world opinion on 
the subject, population growth is 
being brought to the attention of 
the man in the street. It is rapid- 
ly becoming a topic of everyday 
conversation. 


Mr. Norris is president of the In- 
ternational Catholic Migration Com- 
mission and Europeon director of 
Catholic Relief Services-NCWC 
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James J. Norris 


In recent years sufficient scien- 
tific work has been done on popu- 
lation projections to provide a fair- 
ly sound basis for the computation 
of population growth, barring un- 
foreseen catastrophes and great 
changes in the growth pattern. 
What has been predicted concern- 
ing present increases and future 
growth is startling. 

In 1650 the estimated world 
population was 625 million. Two 
hundred years later (1850) it 
reached 1.25 billion. It took only 
100 years more to double this 
number — by 1950 the population 
reached 2.5 billion. By 1965 it is 
estimated that there will be three 
billion persons in the world and 
by 1980, four billon. A minimum 
estimate for the yéar 2000 is five 


America (April 25, '59), America Press, 
329 W. 108th St., New York 25, N. Y. 
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billion; some estimates reach sev- 
en billion persons in 2000. 

A. recent United Nations report 
estimated that in the next 11: years 
the population of the United 
States. would increase by 25 mil- 
lion persons, with a population of 
204 million projected for 1970. 
Latin America faces an even more 
rapid expansion, with a projected 
growth from 163 million in 1950 
to 303 million in 1975. Brazil's 
population, it'is estimated, will in- 
crease to 102 million in 1975 
against 59 million in 1955. These 
figures present the elements of a 
problem staring the world in the 
face with even more urgency than 
the control of nuclear energy. In 
this connection, not unlike the 
complications involved in the em- 
ployment of atomic weapons, the 
questions raised concerning the 
possibility of feeding, housing and 
accommodating all these people 
coming into tomorrow's world are 
basically moral. They involve the 
fundamental rights and obligations 
of parents, civic leaders and the 
Church. 

The term “overpopulation” is 
frequently misunderstood because 
the average person thinks of it in 
terms of density of people, where- 
as overpopulation is a_ relative 
term bringing into play not only 
numbers of people but also the re- 
sources .and the economic situa- 
tion. of a country, Belgium and 
the Unjted Kingdom, both highly 
industrialized, have denser 


lations than many underdeveloped’ 
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lands which lack the resources and 
economics to support their people. 
There has been a great deal of 
theorizing about the number of 
people that the world can support. 
These estimates range from four 
billion to 200 billion persons. The 
difference between these two fig- 
ures just about represents the 
wide range of opinion on the 
ulation question. Colin Clark, 
well-known British scholar, con- 
tends that the world ‘could sup- 
port a population of 28 billion, if 
all the cultivable land in the 
world were farmed at Dutch 
standards of skill and hard work 
and if the consumption of farm 
products per capita were at the 
present-day Dutch standard, which 
is quite high. This, he claints, 
could be done before allowing for 
any improvements in farming 
methods which might take place, 
or seeking harvest from the sea. 
The basic factor involved in a 
consideration of population growth 
is that e world’s 
to is a matter o 
lie and decth those coming 
into the world. The problem is 
most acute in underdeveloped 
areas, where the present popula- 
tion “explosion” is centered. It is 
generally conceded that, on an 
over-all estimate, there is less food 
r capita today than there was 
licen the war in spite of the fact 
that agricultural production’ -is 
steadily 
Added to this fact is the uneven 
distribution of food, which further 
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complicates today’s problems and 
will undoubtedly create new ones 
in the future. Serious thinkers 
are asking how long the world can 
remain divided into two parts: 
one-half a world of plenty — the 
United States, Canada, Australia 
and most of Western Europe; the 
other half a zone of hunger and 
want—most of Asia, the Middle 
East, Africa and a great portion of 
Latin America. Over one-half of 
the population of our world today 
lives on rice, and has hardly any- 
thing else to eat. 

Answers to the population prob- 
lem come from all sides. It might 
be said that the optimists are 
those who deal with the physical 
universe; geographers, agricultur- 
alists, botanists and chemists gen- 
erally. The pessimists are usually 
those who are supposed to know 
most about man: the social scien- 
tists. 

We are told that less than eight 
percent of the total land surface 
of the globe is actually cultivated. 
Only about two-thirds of this cul- 
tivated land is in the temperate 
zone, the balance being in the 
tropics. If the arable land that 
various authorities say could be 
used were to be added to that 
eight percent, nearly 20 percent of 
the world’s land surface would be 
in crops. Of this amount one-half 


would then be in the tropical zone. 
Most of the population of the 
world lives on 
the land area. 

But the pessimists say that al- 


20 percent of 
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though the theory of getting more 
actual practice it has. not been 
and will not be done. . 

We are further assured by the 
optimists that science will be able 
to meet the population problem in 
various ways. It is said that sea 
water can be desalted and used to 
irrigate desert areas. It is hoped 
that food can be produced from 
minute algae or fungi. Vegetable 
substances in the sea could pro- 
vide a source of food for a sub- 
stantial number of people.* Some 
think that nature’s method of pho- 
tosynthesis for direct food produc- 
tion from light rays and chloro- 
phyll offers another possibility. 
Solar power and atomic energy 
will also be brought into play in 
expanding the production of food. 

But once again the pessimists 
point to the fact that despite pres- 
ent-day advances and discoveries, 
more than half the world lives at 
a near starvation level. They see 
no hope of changing this situation 
no matter how revolutionary sci- 
ence may prove itself in the agri- 
cultural field. Hence, the major- 
ity of social scientists argue that 
artificial birth control is the only 
solution. Unfortunately, besides 
being contrary to morality, this 
one-sentence solution does not 
measure up to avery complex 
problem. 


(Continued on page 18) — 


*See 


“The Sea: Inexhaustible Bread- 


Family: Digest, A "8. 


basket,” ‘The 


—Family Planning in an Affluent Society— 


Tue ARTICLE on the world-wide population explosion gives 
special point to a recent study on the extent and success of fam- 
ily planning in the United States. This study is described under 
the title “Family Planning in the U.S.” in the April issue of the 
Scientific American. 

Now that the death rate has been stabilized and the big im- 
migration waves have subsided, the various forms of birth control 
are the chief factor in determining population growth in this 
country. Until very recently, however, little reliable data was 
available on the actual state of family planning. Now some im- 
portant facts are at hand as the result of a national survey con- 
ducted by two research groups in 1955. The basis of this initial 
statistical study was the lengthy interviewing of 2,713 white wives 
in the 18-39 bracket. The Scientific American article reports that 
the women were selectively chosen on a probability basis to give 
a representative sampling of the national picture. 

Here is a summary of the broader conclusions that seem 
justified by the first scientific investigation of family planning in 
the United States, with special emphasis on the points of interest 
to Catholics. 

1, Principle: all population groups approve the ideal of regu- 
lating the number and spacing of offspring in relation to needs 
and resources. 73 percent of the Protestants and 33 percent of 
the Catholics approve family limitation without qualification. Only 
13 percent of the Catholics express unqualified disapproval. 

2. Practice: fully 92 percent of the wives who bear children 
easily and who were married more than ten years reported efforts 
to control family growth. The majority of those who never use 
control measures suffer some physical impairment that limits the 
ability to have offspring. 

3. Stratification: most of the fecund couples in all the major 
strata of the white population (considered according to education, 
income, etc.) now practice family limitation. Oddly enough, to 
indicate how patterns of conduct shift over the years, wives with 
a college education now expect to produce larger families than 
wives with less training. 

4, Religious Influence: 88 percent of fecund Protestant cou- 
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ples and 70 percent of fecund Catholic couples reported efforts to 
limit their families. The Scientific American notes, however, that 
religious differences should not be exaggerated: “The great ma- 
jority of Catholics do practice some form of family limitation. 
This is not necessarily a deviation from the Church’s precepts, 
since many use only the rhythm method and for ‘serious mo- 
tives.’” 
5, Spread: family limitation used to be commoner in the 
' metropolis than in town and country. Today this difference is 
vanishing because of the mobility of our population and because 
the dominant influence of the metropolis tends to set our national 
standards. 

6. Goals: there is a remarkable unanimity among white wives 
in approving no less than two and no more than four children. 
Catholics, on the average, expect to have 3.4, and the Protestants 
2.9 children per couple. 

The investigation outlined in the Scientific American pro- 
vides no grounds for a moral judgment on the conduct of Cath- 
olic couples in planning their families. The study was factual and 
in their interviews the research teams used the terms “family 
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limitation” and “contraception” interchangeably. 


—L. C. McHugh in America 


(Continued from page 16) 

. The Japanese Government tried 
to control births by making abor- 
tion legal. The situation has now 
reached the point where there are 
one million legal abortions a year 
—and it is not known how man 

more are performed illegally. As 
a result the birth rate has dropped 
50 percent in the past few years 
and if this situation continues 
there may be no population “prob- 
lem” in Japan in another 25 years. 
But, as a United Nations report 
recently put it, “this sharp decline 
is so extraordinary that it furnish- 
es no basis for reasonable predic- 


tion.” Nor is there any means as 
yet of judging the effect on the 
moral, social and political fabric of 
the country. 

Because of the importance to a 
nation and to mankind of her 
moral and social values, the Cath- 
olic Church is intimately involved 
in seeking a solution to the prob- 
lem of contraception. In recent 
years, sharp controversy has cen- 
tered around the Church’s teach- 
ing that birth control by artificial 
methods is against the natural law. 
Non-Catholic experts respond to 
the Church’s teaching on this sub- 
ject by saying that they do not 
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accept the premise that contracep- 
tion by artificial means is against 
the natural law. 

They go further by denying the 
right of the Church to be the in- 
terpreter of the divine law as 
manifested through the natural 
law. The Church is also challeng- 
ed on her right to interpret the 
natural law to persons who are 
not of the Catholic faith. Here 
the difficulty arises from the fact 
that the greatest population in- 
crease is taking place in regions 
where Catholics are only a small 
minority, with the exception of 
Latin America and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, the Catholic areas of Europe. 

The Lambeth Conference of the 
Anglican Church last year made 
the population problem and fam- 
ily planning one of its principal 
topics of discussion. Its final re- 
port, surrounded by cautions, 
sanctioned family planning and 
the controlling of birth by artific- 
ial means, me Pal to the proviso 
that each individual couple must 
make its own decision in this re- 
gard. On the positive side the 
conference denied the right of the 
state to interfere in family plan- 
ning and the controlling of birth. 

The member churches of the 
World Council of Churches were 
recently challenged by Richard M. 
Fagley, writing in the October, 
1958 issue of the Ecumenical Re- 
view of the World Council, to 
agree on a unified policy: 

“Without infringing further on 
territory which needs to be map- 


ped by competent theologians, may 
I express the personal judgment 
that the Lambeth Conference of 
1958 constitutes a major step to- 
wards that creative ecumenical 
consensus which is needed both to 
_— relevant guidance to the 
amily and to establish an effec- 
tive counterweight to the official 
Roman Catholic position at the in- 
ternational level. Such a counter- 
weight is needed to move the 
present impasse on population pol- 
icy. 

Ye is obvious, after reading the 
articles and materials of non-Cath- 
olic writers, that the position of 
the Church is either misunder- 
stood or being misrepresented. 
She is being put forward as a 
heartless mother who is urging 
that unlimited numbers of chil- 
dren be brought into the world 
even though they face hunger and 
starvation. 

Not all demographers and writ- 
ers, of course, take this line. There 
are some who sincerely respect the 
doctrines of the Church. They 
have done sufficient reading to 
know that there is no Catholic 
teaching that requires any individ- 
ual couple to bring children into 
the world if they cannot rear 
them. The late Holy Father, in 
speaking to the Italian Catholic 
Union of Midwives, said _ that 
“serious reasons, often put forward 
on medical, eugenical, economic 
and social grounds, can exempt 
from that obligatory service [of 
having children] even for a con- 
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siderable period of time, even for 
the duration of the marriage.” 
The Church has not sat idly on 
the sidelines, blind to the rapid 
increase in population in certain 


areas of the world. She has taken 


a deep interest in seeking solu- 
tions, Besides clarifying the right 
of individuals to a sufficient share 
in the world’s goods to enable 
them to live properly, the recent 
Popes have organized great char- 
itable enterprises to help feed and 
clothe the destitute and hungry. 
Pope Pius XII insisted repeat- 
edly that the increase in popula- 
tion should not be viewed simply 
as a problem of growth which is 
menacing the human race. He as- 
serted that it should be viewed 
from the plane of better relations 
and of a better balance between 
my and their means of liveli- 
ood. He said: “If one or another 
area is ni it would be 
an error to blame the natural law 
for the present difficulties, since 
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obviously these difficulties are the 
result of a lack of solidarity be- 
tween men and between nations.” 
He urged that there be a better 
distribution of men on the surface 
of the earth — “a surface which 
God created and prepared for the 
use of all.” On numerous occa- 
sions he said that the real difficul- 
ty arises from the fact that human 
egoism, greed and arti- 
ficial barriers prevent an equitable 
distribution of people, denyin 
them access to needed food an 
the means of livelihood. 

What worries thoughtful people 
in looking at the over-all problem 
is the fact that it is primarily the 
groups which have the simplest 

ut the wrong solutions to this 
population explosion that are 
strongest and loudest in the field. 
No matter how it may be ap- 
proached, the whole question of 
the number of people coming into 
the world involves many elements 
that make of it a moral problem. 
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Female Foibles 


IN HOUSTON, Texas, a young lady walked into a shoe store and 
tried on several pairs of party slippers. Finally, coming upon one 
pair with extremely narrow toes and unbelievable slender heels 


of matchstick size, she commented: 


“These are the silliest things I ever saw.” 
The salesman returned them to the box. 
“What are you doing?” she asked. 


“Putting them away.” 


“Don’t be ridiculous,” she said. “I’m buying them!” — The 


Houston Post 
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You leave something of 
yourself when you leave 
an old house 


It Takes a 
Heap of Livin’ 


By John J. Ryan 


T wasn’r until the 
moving men came 
in that morning 
that I really under- 
stood how much of 

yourself, how much of your fam- 
ily, goes into a house. Now, leav- 
ing the first house we ever owned 
after five years, I felt the way 
some men feel when they leave a 
ship they have captained, as if 
69 are leaving something which 
as a life and a feeling of its own. 

It was not a sad occasion. The 
house we were moving to was 


larger, spanking new, and with all 
the modern touches which the eld- 
er house lacked. Yet, in its very 
newness and in its very functional 
efficiency, I felt a certain cold- 
ness. The old house had sheltered 
I don’t know how many families 
during the three decades before 
we had bought it. From the day 
we had walked into it, it seemed 
warmed with a thousand mem- 
ories. 

But, to a large family, it is not 
the secrets nor memories which a 
house may contain from its past. 
It is the new memories you bring 
to it. On moving day it now seem- 
ed somehow utterly disrespectful 
to strip the rooms of the furniture 
which had fitted it so comfortably. 
A living room in which once a fire 
crackled, children sang lisping first 
songs for proud grandparents and 
happy shadows danced on its ceil- 
ings now seemed almost embar- 
rassed to be laid bare this way. 

And the kitchen had an unac- 
customed silence. With no young 
horde marching in for crackers 
and milk, and no busy ciatter of a 
supper being prepared it seemed 
unnaturally quiet. It was hard to 
now recall that five children had 
spent so many hours in that kitch- 
en,. eaten thousands of happy 
meals there. The only evidence 
now that they had been there at 
all was the measure marks on the 
woodwork and the remnants of 
scotch tape where once _ their 
drawings from school had been 
displayed. 
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You do leave comething of 
yourself, The rose bush you plant- 
ed and nursed along will now 
bloom for strangers. The slim sliv- 
er of a tree which has grown 
strong and large will shade chil- 
dren now unborn. There is some- 
thing of you in the lawn, the walk 
you laid one summer, and even in 
the now forgotten kite on the ga- 
rage roof. It is there in the dents, 
wear marks, scratches and coats of 
paint. 

The new house is an American 
tradition. It means you've done 
well; you've moved up in the 
world; there is room for all and 
the mechanical marvels will make 
mother’s work so much easier. It’s 


good, very good. But the walls are 


shiny smooth; the paint knows no 
jellied thumb print; the woodwork 
contains no record of babies grow- 
ing into childhood. It will take a 
lot of living in—living, working, 
weeping, laughing — despairs, tri- 
umphs, hopes, love and tenderness 
— to turn it into a home. 

But, on that last day in the old 
place, seeing it denuded of furni- 
ture and toys, swept clean and 
polished bright, looking somehow 
a bit tidier than usual and yet a 
bit uncomfortable, like a boy in 
his First Communion suit, it seem- 
ed that the old place was some- 
how shedding a quiet tear for old 
friends who were going and, to 
tell you the truth, for a moment 
my eyes weren't too dry either. 


x * 
What’s in a Name? 


A Pope, a King and a Queen were candidates for catcher this 
Spring on the Ashland, Ky., high school baseball team. The boys 
are Jack Pope, Larry King, and Tom Queen. — Contributed by Mrs. 


Gladys Boblitt 


Peter Piper sells pickled peppers in Tacoma, Wash. 


Hot Corree is the name of a Mississippi town, and there’s a 
Bird in Hand, Pa., a Gnaw Bone, Ind., a Matrimony, N.C., a Left 


Hand W. Va., and a Bubble, Ark. 


May June Juty lives at Tomahawk, Wis. 


Mr. Birp is in charge of Wisconsin University’s College of 


Agriculture Poultry Department. 


In CLEVELAND, Marta Vira Kulczycha decided her name was | 
too hard for people to spell so she had it changed to Martha Vera 


Kulezycha. — Contributed by Harold Helfer 


THE WAYS OF 


WOMAN... 
AND WHY 


She screamed at her husband 
for no apparent reason 


By Joan Stretch 


Hy Is ir that eminent 
doctors and_psychi- 
atrists on TV panel 


discussions always 
explain a wife’s momentary irrita- 
bility in terms of Freudian frustra- 
tions, irregular glandular function- 
ing, or an unsatisfied ego? Hus- 
bands get so confused. I think 
husbands should know that it is 
not the wife that needs analyzing 
so much as the things that happen 
to a wife and mother in the course 
of a day. However, these “hap- 
penings” are hard to explain to 
oneself and almost impossible to 
explain to a husband. Let me just 
say there are some unbelievably 
unpredictable hectic days _ that 
confront a mother which a_ na- 
turally buoyant, well adjusted, 
glandularly perfect woman would 


find impossible to meet ‘serenely. 

For instance, one day I 
screamed at my husband for no 
apparent reason. In a slightly per- 
plexed tone he had. remarked to 
me, “But honey, I don’t see how 
you could possibly have forgotten 
to pick up my laundry.” So I 
screamed. He was hurt and be- 
wildered. The next night, watch- 
ing a program called “How to Un- 
derstand Your Wife,” he was no 
longer puzzled—he had the an- 
swer. Either I was in a temporary 
state of depression due to irregu- 
lar glandular functioning, or I 
wanted a career and subconscious- 
ly resented my role as housewife 
and mother, or my ego was frus- 
trated, I was jealous of my chil- 
dren, I had not matured to the 
point where I regarded him as a 
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husband instead of a father. As the 
discussion went on I noticed him 
resume reading his paper. I knew 
he had decided it was easier to 
put up with my irritability than to 
undertake the gigantic task of try- 
ing to understand me. 

Actually, I could have explained 
everything very simply. I am not 
a complicated person. I am per- 
fectly normal, of sound mind and 
body. But at the particular mo- 
ment he addressed me I hated 
everyone and everything. Doesn’t 
everyone at times? 

I will tell you my story. Already 
I know there will be varied reac- 
tions. Husbands will read it, skep- 
tically, marvelling at the poor or- 
ganization of a “so-called” house- 
wife, thinking to themselves, “But 
she did forget to pick up the 
laundry.” Wives will be sympa- 
thetic and amused. The story will 
not be new to them, and experi- 
ences fortunately can be funny in 
retrospect. If there are a few 
smug wives thinking to themselves 
“This could never happen to me,” 
beware. Youngsters will just read 
and wonder what the fuss was all 
about. 

To begin with, I have four won- 
derful offspring. This particular 
Wednesday, I had invited my 
son’s heart interest and her mother 
to dinner—hoping to repay in a 
small way their kindness in having 
fed my son so well all summer 
long. The same day, two friends 
of my 15-year-old Carol phoned 
to say they just might be able to 
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come in for the day and could I 
pick them up at the bus station in 
the event that they arrived? It was 
just indefinite enough to be con- 
fusing—but still it was nothing I 
couldn’t handle with a little plan- 
ning. 

For dinner I had decided upon 
tomato cases filled with shrimp, 
cold turkey with dressing, brocoli 
mornay, rice pilaffe, and cheese 
cake supreme. Everything could 
be prepared in advance—or so I 
had counted on. However, school 
registration Tuesday set me a lit- 
tle behind in my schedule. What 
I had thought would take an hour 
or so took most of the day. Con- 
sequently, the bulk of the prepara- 
tion had to be left until THE 
DAY. 

After preparing the casseroles, 
I proceeded to stuff the turkey 
and was just setting the table 
when I had my first interruption. 
Emergency! My mother needed a 
quick trip to the doctor. To free 
her from having to cook when she 
got home I gave her some home- 
made chili. (Preliminary incident.) 
I dashed home, put the turkey 
in the oven, and from then on 
things got progressively worse. 
The turkey weighed 12 pounds 
and after three hours in the oven 
was still raw. I gave it two more 
hours — still raw. In another hour 
I looked at it again. Sometime in 
between it had become overcook- 
ed and completely dried out. 
Right then, I knew I had _ to 
change my menu. It was two 
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o'clock. I dashed to the store, 
settled for a leg of lamb, bought 
mint sauce to replace cranberry 
sauce, tore home and was about 
to put the lamb in the oven when 
the phone rang. It was my hus- 
band and the conversation went 
something like this: 

Me: “I’m busy, dear. What’s on 
your mind — anything special?” 

Joe: “No dear. Just wondering 
if Carol’s friends called from the 
station yet?” 

Me: (Somewhat coldly) “No.” 

Joe: “I have a feeling they 
will.” 

Me: “Have you anything more 
to say dear? If not, I have to put 
the lamb in the oven.” 

Joe: “Lamb? I thought we were 
having turkey.” 

Me: “No, we're having lamb.” 

Joe: “But you were stuffing a 
turkey when I left this morning.” 

Me: “It’s too long a story to ex- 
plain, dear. We're having lamb.” 

Back to the kitchen. I removed 
the dressing from the turkey to 
serve with the lamb, and as I be- 
gan to feel things once again get- 
ting under control, I turned my 
thoughts towards cocktails. I call- 
ed out to son Joey, “Does Nancy’s 
mother prefer bourbon, scotch, or 
maybe a gin cocktail?” “I think 
she only drinks sherry,” answered 
Joey. No sherry in the house. Back 
to the store. Home again, I check- 
ed on the roast, fixed the 
hors d’oeuvers . . . then the phone. 
It was my mother asking me had 
I remembered it was an Ember 


Day for there was meat in the 
chili. 

That did it. An Ember Day. 
We had all had bacon for break- 
fast. Four o'clock — a dried up 
turkey in the refrigerator, a leg 
of lamb in the oven and nothing 
for dinner. In a state of shocked 
calmness I walked out of the 
kitchen into the dining room and 
stood looking out of the window 
into the beautifully quiet garden 
as I tried to think. 

Carol doing her homework in 

the kitchen chose this moment 
to ask me, “Mother what is 
4a x (2b-8c) x 8a?” I screamed at 
her. I screamed — not because I 
was not getting enough affection, 
not because I was subconsciously 
jealous of her — but because I 
couldn’t solve her problem or my 
problem. Joey called out, “Mom, 
did you get around to ironing my 
olive green shirt?” I screamed at 
him. I screamed — not because I 
wanted to be a career girl, not 
because I thought my husband 
was my father — but because I 
was completely possessed by pan- 
ic. 
Then I pulled myself together. 
I thought of calling Father and 
explaining the whole thing to 
him, but somehow didn’t feel up 
to explaining anything quite so 
fantastic. I realized that there are 
regulations covering such situa- 
tions, but I decided once again 
to change my menu. 

Gathering up all my fast wan- 
ing strength I dashed to the Fish 
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Grotto, picked up already pre- 
pared Lobster Newburg, and sub- 
stituted tartar sauce for mint 
sauce. = 
Everything went smoothly. We 
drank sherry and ate by candle- 
light. It was over and as I drag- 
ged myself wearily up the stairs 
to bed I vaguely heard my hus- 
band mumbling something about 
“fine dinner... fine idea that lob- 
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ster... how did you ever think 
of it?...so tasty...so easy get- 
ting it prepared that way... 
takes all the work. out of enter- 
taining... honey, didn’t you say 
we were having lamb?” Then 
“Honey, you did pick up my 
laundry, didn’t you? But honey, I 
don’t see how you could possibly 
have forgotten.” 


What would you have done? 
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They can be found in 10 to 20 percent of all peoples 


and all races 


THOSE 
TROUBLESOME 
GALLSTONES 


By Dr. O. A. Battista 


ALLSTONES are man’s most 
democratic affliction. They 
occur among all peoples 

and all races. They have been 
known since very early times. An 
excellent description of gallstones, 
a thoroughly authentic one even 
in the light of present-day knowl- 
edge, is to be found in the writ- 
ings of Alexander of Thralles over 
1,500 years ago. Gallstones have 
been found in people from infancy 
to old age. With capable medical 
guidance, however, there is no 
reason why you and your gall- 
bladder cannot live peaceably and 


in reasonable comfort. 
According to Dr. Philip L. 


Bettler, “Probably 10 to 20 per 
cent of the general population 
have gallstones, and in perhaps 
60 per cent the stones are quie- 
scent or silent. Those with silent 
gallstones have about a 50 per 
cent chance that symptoms will 
develop over a 10 to 20 year 
period.” These statistics are warn- 
ing enough for you to learn more 
about your gallbladder. 

The normal gallbladder is a hol- 
low, pear-shaped organ attached 
to the undersurface of the liver. 
It averages three to four inches 
in length and about one inch in 
diameter. The stem end of the 
pear connects with the duct sys- 
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tem which drains the bile from 
the liver. 

Bile is one of the vital digestive 
juices, especially important in di- 
gestion of fatty foods. The output 
of bile by the liver is fairly con- 
stant, but it is needed in the in- 
testinal tract only during the di- 
gestive period—usually three times 
a day. The gallbladder concen- 
trates bile by removing water and 
salt and stores it. When digestion 
is going on the gallbladder con- 
tracts, delivering bile into the in- 
testine to do its job. 

How do the presence of gall- 
stones and the injury to the gall- 
bladder manifest themselves to 
the patient? Principally in two 
ways—indigestion and pain. The 
pain of gallstones is produced by 
the violent effort of the gallblad- 
der to expel a stone, which usual- 
ly becomes wedged in the taper- 
ing stem end. The pain is situated 
in the pit of the stomach or slight- 
ly to the right. It frequently radi- 
ates through to the back and may 
be felt in the region of the shoul- 
der blade. It may last for a few 
minutes or many hours. If the 
stone moves back into the gall- 
bladder the pain subsides, but the 
region usually is sore for some 
time. 

The alert physician is constant- 
ly on guard for gallstones because 
he knows that a patient suffering 
from them or a disabled gallblad- 
der may complain of symptoms 
normally associated with other 
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For example, gallbladder pain 
can also radiate to the front of the 
body. It may appear in the upper 
center of the abdomen, which 
may make you think of a gastric 
ulcer, or in the left side of the 
chest, which simulates a heart at- 
tack. One heart patient, whose 
physical examinations and electro- 
cardiograms indicated excellent 
progress, had mysterious attacks 
of “angina” for several years. 
Finally, it became obvious that 
she had both gallbladder inflam- 
mation and gallstones. After the 
gallbladder and six stones were re- 
moved, she had no more attacks. 

Although gallbladder pains, at 
times, come upon you gradually, 
the cause of the trouble usually 
is years under development; it 
takes years for gallstones to form 
in the average patient suffering 
from their unwelcomed presence. 
Medical consensus is that infec- 
tion causes the flow of bile to 
slow down and, in the stagnant 


pool of bile, tiny stones may 
crystallize, just like so much gra- 
vel. Like magnets, these tiny 


stones, often first microscopic in 
size, attract additional sediment 
to themselves, grow larger and 
may eventually reach truly a tre- 
mendous size. Gallstones the size 


-of a hen’s egg are not uncommon. 


Another kind of infection that 
may cause gallstones is typhoid 
fever. Years ago a large. number 
of patients developed gallstones 
soon after this illness. Today, 
thanks to good public health prac- 
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tices, we see only an occasional 
case of typhoid fever; hence one 
cause for gallstones has been vir- 
tually eliminated. 

The chemical composition of 
gallstones is well established. 
There are two common materials 
in gallstones. One is cholesterol 
crystals. Cholesterol is a fatty sub- 
stance normally present in the 
bile. The other is the pigments 
that gave the bile its color. Often 
gallstones are composed of a mix- 
ture of these two substances plus 
calcium. They can be many sizes 
and shapes: white, black, tawny, 
round, oval, faceted; from the size 
of a grain of wheat to the size of 
a pigeon’s’ egg or larger. The 
shape of the stones depends on 
the number present. A_ single 
stone is round or oval. Pressure 
from other stones gives diamond- 
shaped, faceted surfaces. Several 
hundred stones may be present 
in a gallbladder at one time. 

The most common location of 
gallstones is in the gallbladder, 
but they may be found in every 
part of the biliary tract and in 
several places at once. Their loca- 
tion is a vital factor—the so-called 
“silent” stones, for instance, owe 
their silence largely to being in 
nonsensitive parts of the gallblad- 
der, and remaining there. 

The statistics show clearly that 
the greatest incidence of gall- 
stones occurs in middle and late 
life. Women fall victim to gall- 
‘stones about twice as frequently 
as men. More people who eat a 
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high fat diet have gallstones than 
those who eat a more vegetarian 
diet. Gallstones are less frequent 
among certain tribes in Russia, 
Japan and India where the diet is 
more frugal than in the United 
States and Western Europe. 

The first case recorded in medi- 
cal history of gallstones in a baby 
under one year was by Drs. Wil- 
liam H. Snyder, Jr., Lawrence 
Chaffin and Leon Oéettinger of 
Los Angeles. This baby girl was 
six weeks old when admitted to 
the Los Angeles Children’s Hos- 
pital with a diagnosis of intestinal 
obstruction. At operation, one 
small stone was found in the gall- 
bladder, which had ruptured, and 
numerous gallstones were found 
in the common bile duct, which 
conveys bile to the first part of 
the small intestines. This duct was 
so small and crowded with stones 
that the surgeon had some diffi- 
culty in getting them out. He 
solved the problem by fitting a 
narrow bore plastic tube into the 
common duct and forcing the 
stones out under syringe pressure. 

The baby recovered and is still 
well three months after operation. 

About 90 cases of gallstones in 
infants have been reported since 
the first one was recorded in 1767, 
almost two centuries ago, by J. 
Lieutaud in a French medical 
journal. In all of these earlier 
cases, however, the baby died and 
the condition was discovered or 
confirmed in examination of the 


infant’s body after death. 
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Today no one need guess about 
gallstones. X-ray techniques using 
a gallbladder dye have been per- 
fected to such an extent that it is 
now easier and simpler to find out 
whether your symptoms are due 
to an infectious inflammation of 
the gallbladder or due to the pres- 
ence of stones. Stones will usually 
show up clearly, or as rings. 

Overweight, the underlying 
scourge of so many of your body’s 
possible sources of trouble, is a big 
factor in gallbladder troubles, too. 
Overweight, high fat diets and 
sedentary life beyond the require- 
ments of the person’s physical con- 
dition should also be avoided. 
These all tend to cause the recur- 
rence of biliary dyspepsia. Cer- 
tainly there is no point in inviting 
trouble. 

The gallbladder diet consists of 
1,800 and 2,200 calories if the 
person is of normal weight and if 
he is performing ordinary work. 
Allowances are made for those en- 
gaged in heavy work. If a person 
is overweight he should follow the 
reducing diet of 1,000 to 1,200 
calories. He may combine the low 
caloric diet with the principles of 
the gallbladder diet. Well cooked 
foods are desirable in the diet and 
sO are a generous amount of fruits 


and fruit juices, but not hard 
fruits such as raw apples and can- 
taloupe. Iced foods and beverages 
are best avoided. 

If you have any reason to be- 
lieve that you might be a typical 
gallstone patient don’t start wor- 
rying about it. Remember that the 
chances are only one in 10 even 
if you have gallstones that they 
will bother you. Let your doctor 
help you, and follow all his sug- 
gestions as regards the use of lax- 
atives, enemas, and drugs. Get 
plenty of exercise and rest. Avoid 
tight clothing. 

If you must face the worst, bear 
in mind that gallbladder surgery 
is so well-developed that today 
having your gallbladder removed 
is a relatively simple and almost 
certainly safe procedure in the 
hands of a competent surgeon. 
When the gallbladder is gone, the 
liver and bile ducts take over its 
function. A few people may have 
discomfort after meals until the 
liver and bile ducts get used to 
their new duty. But this is only 
temporary and can be well con- 
trolled by medicine. Your chances 
of living comfortably after the re- 
moval of a_ gallbladder loaded 
with gallstones are better than 
ever. 


One Eskimo to another: “I never saw such a woman—always 
wanting a cloth coat.” — The Far East 


THE LEss room she leaves for doubt that she’s a female, the 
more room she creates for doubt that she’s a lady. — Herman Wouk 
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What Is a 


Housewife? 


She must be a 
Jackie of all trades 


Condensed from Minutes 
Betty B. Dodendorf 


HE HOME’s First Vice Presi- 
dent in Charge of All 
Things is called by most 
people a housewife, by advertisers 
a homemaker, and by husbands 
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(Bless ’em) “the little woman.” 

Housewives _come in various 
weights, hair-dos, and complexions, © 
but they have three everlasting - 
aims in common: to keep a hus- 
band happy, the children under 
control, and the house in reason- 
able order. 

Every housewife must be a 
of all trades. She should 

ow how to repair an electrical 
plug, remove a splinter from a 
child’s finger, raise a tricycle seat, 
recognize measles, change tears to 
laughter, fix a leaky faucet, and 
cook almost as well as her mother- 
in-law. 

A housewife must be skilled in 
crisis meeting. Whether one of her 
children develops chicken pox on 
the way to an out-of-town family 
reunion, or two groups of rival 
neighbors announce they are com- 
ing to visit the same evening, or a 
guest spills root beer on her new 
gold arm chair, or she adds twice 
too much water to the last box of 
angel food cake mix an hour be- 
fore company is due and all the 
stores are closed, she must be able 
to come up with a solution that’s 
pat, pleasant, and plausible. 

When a housewife has nothing 
else to do, she worries. How will 
they be able to pay the dentist bill? 
Are the sleeping children covered? 
Will the furniture get dusty be- 
tween the time she cleaned it and 
the time company comes? And will 
her husband see that she’s work- 
ing and worry about what she’s 
worrying about? 
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The housewife is anxious to 
please. After reading the sugges- 
tion in the “How to Keep Your 
Husband Happy” column of the 
latest women’s magazine, she'll 
hurry to brush her hair and change 
into a clean dress before her 
spouse comes home from work. He 
won't notice, of course. He'll be in 
too big a rush to change to a T 


shirt and overalls and get down to 
the basement. 

A housewife, fellows, is that girl 
you married ‘way back when. 
Chances are you'll find her behind 
an apron in the kitchen, whipping 
up one of your favorite desserts. 
And even though she may some- 
times be too busy to tell you, she 
still loves you best of all. 


JEST AROUND THE HOMB 


(Reg. U. S. Patent Office) 


By O. A. Battista 


The modern child brightens up the average home as soon 
as he is tall enough to reach a light switch after dark. 


A happily married man is one who never thinks a party 
drags on when he takes his wife to one. 


When it comes to seeing through a man, most wives are not 
hindered by the morning newspaper. 


The most serious mistake a young girl can make is to try 
and capture a man’s checkbook instead of his heart. 


' When it comes to making a marriage last it is hard to beat 


homemade apple pies. 


The reason a woman admires punctuality in a man is she 


likes to be waited on. 


A little boy on his best behavior is one who askes his mother 


if he may take a bath. 


Little did I realize how monstrous 
and uncompromising a leaky roof can be 


Mr. Do-It-Myself 


By Rex R. Gogerty 


¢ oney, I think we have 
‘H a leak in the roof,” my 
wife announced calmly 

one day last summer. 


I accepted the news with equal 


composure, laying my _ evening 
paper aside to inspect the 
trouble spot. The 
do-it-yourself type 
man of the house 


must take these do- 
mestic problems in 
stride, if for no 
other reason than 
to edify his fellow 
men and the other 
members of _ the 
family. Little did I 
realize at the time 
how monstrous and 
uncompromising a 
leaky roof can be. 

“Right there; 
see that wet spot 


on the plaster,” she 


said, directing my gaze towards 
the dark area on the ceiling. 

“Hmmmm,” I replied in a pro- 
fessional tone. I recalled carpen- 
ters and plumbers using this 
dodge occasionally when they 
weren't sure of the exact source 
of the trouble. No 
use alarming the 
customer prema- 
turely. 

“Tll check into it 
first thing in the 
morning,” ans- 
wered, remember- 
ing my unfinished 
comic section and 
easy chair. “Like 
the fella said; it’s 
too wet to go up on 
the roof now, and 
when the sun comes 
out it won't leak.” 
I injected a bit of 
humor. 
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“Why don’t we look in: the at- 
tic?” she replied, oblivious to my 
wit. “We can see where it’s com- 
ing in while it’s still raining.” 

The die had _ definitely been 
cast so I agreed to have a look. 
Frankly, I hadn’t thought of this 
bit of detective work. 

As the door that led to the attic 
creaked open we were greeted by 
the miserable sound of water 
steadily dripping on the attic 
floor. It was seeping through a 
crack in the roof sheathing boards 
and cascading beautifully into a 
small pool below; thence through 
the ceiling and plaster of the 
downstairs bedroom. 

“Shouldn’t be too tough to fix,” 
I said obdurately as I played the 
flashlight beam over the boards 
in the seepage area. “Nothing to 
get excited about. I’Jl take care 
of it tomorrow.” | 

The following morning arrived 
sporting a radiant and _ cheery 
sun; which of course prompted 
me to postpone repairing the roof 
until a more convenient hour. At 
the breakfast table, however, I 
was reminded of my solemn dut- 
ies as king of our humble castle. 
After mulling the situation over 
with my pancakes, there seemed 
no alternative but to attack the 
leaky roof and lay aside the more 
trivial things of life. In other 
words, I could either fix the roof 
on the double or hire someone 
to do it.. 


Immediately after breakfast I 


armed myself with a ladder to 
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climb to the roof, some tar to 
patch the hole, and a hammer to 
beat on everything in general if 
all else failed. It’s that undaunted 
do-it-yourself spirit that drives a 
man at such time. 

After first carefully measuring 
up from the edge of the roof and 
appraising the distance from 
where I knew the bedroom wall 
partition to be and further extend- 
ing my computations with a pro- 
found guess, I determined where 
the hole was most likely located. 
Next I dobbed the area, a section 
of tin valley, with tar. Reasonably 
certain of success, I stepped back 
to enjoy the fruits of my labors 
and then checked in with the lady 
of the house to inform her that 
she need worry no more. 

About a week later a gentle 
rain began to fall, setting the stage 
for a re-enactment of our familiar 
little dialogue. 

“How could it be leaking?” I 
asked amazedly. “It must be a 
different place this time.” 

I rummaged through the cup- 
board junk where I keep all my 
tools and got the flashlight. When 
we reached the attic we found my 
theory had been correct; there 
was another leak, but the old leak 
was also pumping away with a 
vengeance. 

“Must be leaking farther up 
that lousy valley,” I said. “I'll get 
at it first thing in the morning.” 

My good wife made no reply. . 
Instead she retrieved two pans. 
from the .kitchen cupboard and 
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placed them under our twin drips. 
My pride was undermined some- 
what by the constant plunking 
during the night, but I was now 
more than ever determined to 
solve the riddle. 

The following morning I lug- 
ged the tar bucket back up to the 
sore spot on the roof, but I had 
shrewdly altered my strategy. I 
used a bigger paddle and plaster- 
ed half the length of the tin val- 
ley with a generous coating of tar 
covering every possible hole. As 
I bent to my task of smoothing 
the black stuff, my two-year-old 
son managed to negotiate the lad- 
der and stand at the edge of the 
roof and say calmly, “Hi, Daddy, 
whatch doin’?” 

After pulling my right hand and 
left knee out of the newly spread 
tar, I went to my son’s side try- 
ing to act as nonchalant as he was. 
I set him safely one the ground 
and then retrieved the tarbucket 
and hammer from the roof in the 
sincere hope that now, surely, the 
leak would be stopped. 

How can one be so naive? 

When the thunder and light- 
ning began some two weeks later, 
I crouched down behind my 
newspaper and said a silent pray- 
er. My wife listened intently for 
a few exasperating moments af- 
ter the rain began. Then it was 
upon us — the faint plink, plink, 
plink as the drops zeroed in on 
the soup pans. The Missus had 
wisely placed them in position 
after hearing the weather forcast. 


MR. DO-IT-MYSELF 


I began to think hers was the only 
ingenuity left in our household. 

“Tll call a carpenter in the 
morning,” she said passively be- 
tween plinks. 

“These things take time,” I 
countered. “Besides, you can’t get 
anyone to come right away. I’ve 
still got an idea or two in my bag 
of tricks — you'll be proud of this 
old fella yet.” 

“Even if it drowns us all?” she 
asked wryly. 

I surveyed the situation criti- 
cally the next morning. Every 
shingle on the roof seemed to be 
challenging me to find even one 
small hole. Suddenly I hit on a 
cunning idea... It was easy 
enough to see where the leak was 
while it was raining so I decided 
to simulate rain with the garden 
hose. 

It was with high hopes that I 
turned on the hose and directed 
the stream on the roof; beginning 
at the very bottom and working 
my way slowly uphill. My eldest 
son was stationed inside the at- 
tic ready to sound the alarm the 
moment the water began to drip. 

“Right there, Dad,” he cried as 
I reached the crucial point. 

I looked closely and saw two 
exposed nails. Could this really be 
it, I mused as I covered the nail 
heads with tar. Success would be 
mine at last. 

Our whole family led a tense 
existence for the next few weeks 
during the autumn dry spell. 
Every time an ominous cloudbank 
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appeared in the west, my wife 
grew apprehensive and even the 
children eyed me secretively. This 
had become more than just an- 
other leaky roof; on this lay my 
future. as a competent father as 
well as my standing in the league 
of do-it-yourselfers. 

The fateful night finally ar- 
rived. We were gathered around 
the table for the evening meal 
when the thunder began to growl 
angrily—the advance guard of the 
approaching storm. It would be 
nice to see the rain again. The 
lawn was parched; the flowers 
were wilting, but we didn’t need 
it in the house. There was hardly 
a sound, except for Kevin’s voci- 
ferous munching on his celery. 
It took every ounce of control at 
my command to keep from silen- 
cing him, but this was hardly the 
time to lose my head. 

The rain began. Huge drops at 
first then blending into a gentle 
patter. 

I forced a smile as I began to 
regain my composure. It was ac- 
tually raining without. the usual 
plink plunk that had plagued us 
for so long. 

Suddenly it was no longer a 
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shower; it had become a deluge. 
The preliminaries were over and 
all the stops were pulled out. It 
was now or never. I could stand 
the suspense no longer. I bound- 
ed up the stairs and into the attic 
with the rest of the family close 
behind — except for Kevin who 
was too young to realize the grav- 
ity of it all. 

I flung the attic door open and 
found the once soggy sheathing 
boards practically dusty. Not a 
single droplet had penetrated the 
roof even though the rain contin- 
ued unabated. This was truly my 
finest hour. 

Naturally, my stature as a 
handy man has increased a great 
deal since my biggest conquest. 
My wife consults me now before 
making even the slightest change 
around the house. Yesterday she 
asked me if I would consider til- 
ing the bathroom walls. The chil- 
dren treat me with renewed re- 
spect. 

My new role won’t be easy, but 
I’m ready for it now. In fact, I’m 
even considering doing a book 
on how to master the more diffi- 
cult carpentry. and plumbing 
problems. 


WHEN A woman lowers her voice it is a sign she wants some- 
thing: when she raises it, it is a sign she didn’t get it. — Ohio 


State Sundial 


Ir EQUALITY of the sexes is ever oe it = take some. oes 


_ for men to get used to their new rights. — York Gazette 


A deeply tender meaning comes with the title of grandparents . 


THEY CALL ME GRADMA! 


(and I love it) 


By Edna Walker Chandler 


“ I, GRAND- 
MA!” I 
called gaily to a 
frend whose 
‘daughter had just 
had her first baby. 

Instead of a 
happy, responsive 
smile, my friend's 
glare almost turn- 
ed me into a 
block of ice. 

I went to her. 
Maybe something 
was wrong. 

“What's wrong, Jane? Didn't 
things go well?” 

“Oh, sure—a bouncing baby boy, 
and all that. But this ‘grandma’ 
stuff gets me down! That baby is 


not going to call me ‘Grandma.’ 


Not that baby, or any other!” 
“But Jane,” I said, “It’s fun to 
be a grandmother. “You'll love it 


once you get used to it. You'll 


like the title and 
all it means. Give 
it a chance. You'll 
see!” 

“No, because no 
one is going to 
use that title on 
me—not and stay 
my friend,” she 
declared. I could 
see she meant it. 

Bev e a 
name,” she went 
on, “Jane isn’t 
such a bad name. 
Our children and the in-laws all 
call me Jane. I've brought them 
up that way. The grandchildren 
can go right on with that. I’m not 
going to be put into a class of 
aging females who just love to 
bake cookies and knit little boot- 
ees!” 
There was no use arguing with 
Jane. She was adamant in her de- 
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cision, and it was a personal thing, 
after all, which was no business of 
mine. 

But the Janes of the world are 
missing so much! 

If I could only give them part 
of my treasure — or, better yet, 
show them where they could find 
their own treasure. 

I am a_ grandmother seven 
times, and each new little addition 
has been a special joy to me. 
Along with the parents, we have 
been privileged to watch each 
stage of development, with the 
stages fusing so gently into one 
another that only the dozens of 
snapshots we have keep us re- 
minded that the development has 
gone on quite normally. 

With their parents, we watched 
for the first words, knowing they 
would probably be some deriva- 
tion of “Mother” and “Daddy.” 
Then we listened eagerly for the 
word that would mean us. What 
fun to hear a little voice labor 
with “Grandma,” “Grandpa!” 
We’ve been called many things— 
Grammy, Grumpa (applied to 
both of us), Gra-MAW-—and final- 
ly, and very plainly, “Grandma,” 
and “Grandpa.” One son wants 
his children to be very correct so 
they usually say “Grandmother 
and Grandfather.” But they know 
whom they mean, everyone else 
knows whom they mean, and all 
are very much aware of the spe- 
cial place they hold with us. 

A deeply tender meaning comes 
with the title of grandparents, a 
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rich meaning that simply can’t be 
conveyed through a given name 
used i everyone. In Germany, 
the kinship titles “Grosmutter” 
and “Grosfatter” bring a special 
connotation of importance — great, 
large, big—big with wisdom from 
living a long time, big with love 
from having loved sons and daugh- 
ters and now their grandsons and 
granddaughters. In France, the 
terms “grandmere” and “grand- 
pere” carry the same meaning. No 
matter what language you look 
into, you will find that the kin- 
ship titles standing for the par- 
ents of the children’s father and 
mother have, in translation, a con- 
cept of close relationship, a flavor 
of respect that would not be there 
if a child were to say, “Hi, John! 
Hi, Mary!” But when he says, 
“Hi, Grandma,” Hi, Grandpa!” 
all who hear know that 7 — 
some le very special to him— 

For a long time one of our 
grandchildren called us the “up- 
stairs Gramma and Grampa,” sim- 
ply because our house happens to 
have an upstairs. But he knows 
that here his daddy’s mother and 
father live, and they love him very 
much. His mother has a mother 
and daddy, too, and they have a 
house that has no upstairs, but he 
feels the same security and love, 
the same special place there that 
he does with us. Eventually he, 
as the others have done, will get 
the surnames straightened out, but 
from the very first he has been 
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taught that: the -grandmas: and 
grandpas are the people next in 
importance to his own mother and 
daddy. 

We all know of cases where 

andparents have stepped in and 
inished the job of raising their 
grandchild or ‘grandchildren. Trag- 
edies of untimely deaths of both 
parents, or other circumstances 
place a of re- 
sponsibili upon andparents 
can quite fulfill. Sometimes the 
grandparents should not shoulder 
this responsibility. Each case 
should be considered separately 
and individually. The juvenile 
courts are aware only of cases of 
failure when a grandparent re- 
sponsibility case fails. There is 
no way of knowing the thousands 
of successful instances where 
grandparents have been the child’s 
complete loving security in the 
face of a situation which a 
have meant just as complete 
aster otherwise. 

Only last summer I stood by a 
new grave awaiting the body of a 
beloved college teacher who had 
literally worked herself to death to 
be both father and mother to her 
12-year-old. daughter. The fath- 
er had died when the child was 
seven. The mother had gone back 
into teaching, but along with that 
had worked for her doctor's de- 
gree so she would be in a better 

sition to take care of herself and 

thy. It had been too much for 
her. As I stood there thinking of 
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all these things, I noticed the little 


girl being shielded in her grief by. 


her grandmother who had often 
cared for her while her mother 
was at work or in school. This 
was her natural security, this love 
and care that was ready to try to 
fill the place her mother had left. 
No John or Mary relationshi 
would have been the same at all. 
This was grandmother, her moth- 
er’s mother, the only one left now 
who really loved her close to the 
same way her mother had. 

The little footstool beside my 
grandmother’s sewing machine 
was my haven of quiet. No noisy 
little brothers and sisters around. 
Just Grandma and me, and the 
occasional whirr of the sewing ma- 
chine. That footstool was a spe- 
cial kind of thing. It was made 
with five, gallon size tin cans, for 
that was the way Grandma bought 
her canned goods when the har- 
vesters came. The cans were cov- 
ered with padding and then a 
bright, feather-stitched top. That 
footstool was my special place. 
When Grandma died years later, 
the footstool was the only thing of 
hers that I really wanted. It stood 
for all the things Grandma had 
meant to me: the first strawber- 
ries from her own garden care- 


fully saved for my visit, the water-. 


melon plugged when no one was 
looking, so I could have the first 
pink bite off the juicy plug. The 
plug was then replaced, and later 
when the melon was cut someone 


would say, “Who has been into 
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this melon?” No one would ever, 
ever answer. Grandma would look 
at me and I would look at her and 
we were bound in the closeness of 
mischievous conspiracy which hurt 
no one, but gave us a lot of fun. 
The little footstool meant all these 
things. It meant her saying, “Ask 
og Papa and Mamma. If they 
et you come, I will be glad. But 
you ask them first. Maybe your 
Mamma needs you to help this 
time.” Always Grandma kept me 
aware that my first obedience was 
to my parents. 

I sat on that little footstool and 
told Grandma of my first love. She 
was sweet and _ understanding, 
withholding hurting comment, he 
though she knew that it was a 
most unpromising love. A few 
months later I sat on that foot- 
stool, buried my face in her lap 
and cried out my first love sor- 
row. Then, a year or so later, my 
real love came along. When she 
met him, Grandma’s enthusiasm 
bordered on gaiety. “Keep him, 
lila un,” she said, “he is a good 
man.” 

Grandmother was so right. No 
one but a grandma who had lived 
long and had seen much of life 
and people, could have known 
these things. Grandma always 
had time to listen to me. Even 
my own mother, beloved as she 
was, didn’t listen as Grandma did. 
Mamma was too busy feeding and 
clothing us. For Grandma, that 
was all in the past. Her Martha 
days were over. Her Mary days 
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were in full swing, and I was the 
beneficiary. 

Now my turn has come, and I 
am glad. I am the grandmother. 

My children are very careful 
that they do. not make a constant 
baby-sitter of me. Sometimes I 
think they carry their resolution 
too far. But I do get the children 
as cherished visitors by themselves 
occasionally, and what fun we 
havel 

One morning recently, little Jeff 
stayed with me while his mother 
went to the dentist. He helped 
me make cookies. We don’t al- 
ways make cookies, but this time 
we did. I had a bright, shiny 
new gingerbread man cutter I 
wanted to try. 

When I lifted the cutter off the 
dough, Jeff recognized the man 
shape. 

Delighted, he said, “A mans, 
Gramma! We make a mans!” 

My heart filled up with all the 
things I wanted to say, but be- 
cause Jeff is not yet three-years- 
old, I contented myself with say- 
ing: 

You are so right, Jeff! We make 
a mans!” 

We help to make “a mans” of 
little Jeff and all the other grand- 
children in our family. We join 
with their mothers and daddies 
with our love, our advice if they 
ask it, our presence when they 
need us, our time when they visit 
us, all the security that a place in 
a Christian family can give them. 
Blessing them always is the very 
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special love that only a Grandma 
and Grandpa may bestow. 

I am sorry for the Janes of the 
world. Maybe they resent that the 
_ have added up until they 

ave reached the grandparent 
stage. So it’s part of some peo- 
ple’s refusal to accept the agin 
processes. Every age has its bless- 
ings. When I was in my twenties, 
I didn’t especially want to be a 
grandmother. Motherhood was 
enough for me. But as the years 
went on and I approached the age 
of grandmotherhood I began to 
look forward to it. 
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When our first son married, I 
immediately began to anticipate 
the first grandchild. I was willing 
to wait nine months or so, but not 
much more. And it was over two 
years before that first grandchild 
arrived! 

At the age of 14 months he held 
out his arms and distinctly said 


“Grammy!” I was so happy I 
wanted to cry. I was a grand- 
mother, a really, truly one. I 


wouldn’t trade with any Jane 
grandma in the world. 

I’m a grandma, a sure enough 
one, and I love it! 


Copyright 1959 Certoons-of-the-Month 


“Mom just doesn’t lose arguments with pop 
now that she got wise to stereophonic sound!” 
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EARS AGO, when I was writ- 

i ing the entertainment col- 

umn in Our Sunday Visitor, 

I said that more than any other 

entertainer I could think of, Frank 
Fay was meant for television. 

But somehow this most natural 
of all alliances has just never come 
off. Frank Fay has made a few 
appearances—Ed Sullivan has used 
him—but it isn’t in a routine that 
Frank Fay belongs on television. 
It is on an informal show of the 
kind Jack Paar has. 

Maybe some of you will remem- 
ber that years ago when Jack Paar 
was struggling with his morning 
show and I was beating the drums 
for him, I said he was simply not a 
morning man, that he belonged in 
a spot like Steve Allen’s Tonight. 
I wrote a letter to Sylvester Weav- 
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By Dale Francis 


er, then top man at NBC, suggest- 
ing that CBS had the man needed 
to replace Steve Allen in the 
midnight spot. Later when Jack 
Paar started at night time and I 
knew he would have a few weeks 
of struggling while audiences got 
used to him, I asked OSV read- 
ers to write to NBC praising them 
for giving him the chance. 

I'm not entirely satisfied with 
the present Jack Paar show but I 
never had any doubt but what 
he’d be a much talked about man 
if he got into the right spot—which 
was, for him, night-time. 

But now ABC and CBS would 
like to counter Jack Paar and the 
man who could do it—and become 
bigger than Paar— is Frank Fay. 
It would take a while for audienc- 
es to get used to him, too, but 
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when they did the network that 
showed the foresight to hire him 
would have the biggest show on 
television. 

I was reminded of Frank Fay’s 
talent when he appeared briefly 
with Bert Wheeler on Sam Leven- 
son’s daytime interview show. His 
routine was as hilarious as ever— 
he did the breakdown on “Tea 
for Two,” one of the most flag- 
rantly burglarized skits in show 
business but done by no one else 
as well as it is done by Frank Fay. 
But it wasn’t the routine that in- 
trigued me, it was the razor sharp 
ad libs, the quick way he has of 
developing the humorous situation. 

As a matter of fact, Bert Wheel- 
er is still a very funny man, too, 
and an old timer like Frank Fay 
ought to be able to round up doz- 
ens of other old timers to bolster 
a nightly show. 

Of course, I don’t know wheth- 
er Frank Fay would want a pro- 
gram like this. It may be the real 
reason he isn’t used enough in 
television is that he doesn’t want 
to be. I don’t know him person- 
ally and this may be so. 

But if it is so, if Frank Fay just 
doesn’t want more television ap- 
pearances, then somone ought to 
persuade him that a talent like 
that shouldn’t be left unused. 

I know The Family Digest au- 
dience isn’t as large as the OSV 
audience, but still you could do 
something about this if you would. 
Just write to American Broadcast- 
ing Company, New York, N.Y. 


Clip this column or write a letter 
of your own. Ask them to give 
us Frank Fay. The world needs 
to laugh and this is the man who 
can do it. What’s more, he is a 
thoughtful man and he'd be able 
to mix some solid wisdom with 
his humor. 

I’m asking you to do this for 
selfish reasons. I want to be able 
to watch him again. Back in the 
days when he was in vaudeville, 
I used to catch his show every 
day of the week. Id like to be 
able to do it again. 


To GO FROM the sublime in hu- 
mor to the ridiculous, I suppose 
you've noticed the Three Stooges 
are with us again. Don’t get me 
wrong, I’m not complaining. I’m 
glad to see them back. 

One of my most pleasant mo- 
tion picture memories is seeing 
their first film appearance back in 
the early ’30’s. They had come to 
Hollywood with a sardonic come- 
dian named Ted Healy. Healy’s 
style was perfect counterpoint to 
the boisterous humor of the Stoog- 
es. 
Later they split. Ted Healy 
went on to single roles—he is no 
longer living — and the Three 
Stooges started making two reelers 
for Columbia. Moe Howard, the 
one with the bangs, took over the 
role of leader, approximating the 
style of Ted Healy. 

I'll have to confess it didn’t take 
me long to get my fill of the 
Three Stooges alone. It doesn’t 
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take much of heavy slapstick to 
satisfy me and the Three Stooges 
have always been advocates of the 
heaviest 

But they are essentially come- 
dians for the young and when 
their two reelers were revived for 
television, it was inevitable they 
would become popular again. 

So now they are big time come- 
dians again. Moe Howard is still 
around and so is long-haired Larry 
Fine. Curly Howard, the shaved 
head member of the trio, is dead 
and his place is taken by Joe De- 
rita, a long time two reel comedi- 
an. There was a time when 
Shemp Howard, the third of the 
brothers, filled in while Larry 
Fine was gone and while Curly 
was sick, but he is dead, too. 
Shemp was better known for his 
portrayal of Knobby Walsh in the 
old Joe Palooka pictures. 

While I still can quickly get 
enough of the Three Stooges, I’m 
glad to see them back and achiev- 
ing new success. They are a noisy 
part of the tradition of comedy. 


WHILE I’m writing about old- 
timers, let me say again what I 
said a few years back. If some 
network just revive Harry 
Langdon’s silent masterpiece, 
“The Strong Man,” set it to 
an imaginative musical score, and 
offer it as a TV spectacular, there 
will be a new trend in television. 


Lewis MILEsTONE’s “All Quiet 
on the Western Front” was one of 
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the all-time great films. I’ve seen 
it many times and yet even today 
when its techniques are crude and 
old fashioned, it has a majesty few 
films have ever achieved. 

But Lewis Milestone’s latest at- 
tempt at portraying war, “Pork 
Chop Hill,” falls far short of be- 
ing a great picture. Its failure 
comes because it doesn’t really 
know what it is trying to say. It 
is based on one of the most valiant 
battles in U.S. military history and 
because the story is true it has 
a certain magnificence. 

But where the film fails is in its 
attempt to strip away from the 
confusion that was inherent in the 
Korean situation. The men who 
died in Korea really did die for 
something worthwhile but trying 
to seek out this truth in the con- 
fusion of the limited war fought 
while Mr. Truman was President 
and the almost endless negotia- 
tions that went on while Mr. Eis- 
enhower was President is a task 
that will take greatness. Probably 
we are still too close to Korea to 
be able to do it today without 
arousing partisan emotions but the 
truth is that Korea was both one 
of the proudest and one of the 
most shameful of all the wars we 
have fought. You don’t learn this 
from “Pork Chop Hill” and that is 
why it is not great. 

The acting is good considering 
the shadowy characterizations the 
principals were offered by the 
script. Gregory Peck is always ex- 
cellent and he is here, too. ttf 
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Are You Too Strict 


With Your Children? 


It is not good to give a child too much freedom. 
It is equally harmful to give him no freedom at all 


Condensed from The Liguorian 


ITH THE prospect of 

being completely mis- 

understood, we are 

bold enough to talk 
about parents who are dictators in 
their own homes. The children 
they have are marched and driven 
to discipline, so they grow up 
without experiencing any freedom 
at all. 

We can hear howls of protest: 
“First you tell us it is wrong to 
spoil a child. Don’t give him too 
much freedom! Don’t let him have 
his own way! Don’t let him get 
out of ee | Now you are tellin 
us we don't give him wink 
freedom.” 

A few moments of calm reflec- 
tion will enable any reasonable 
person to see that if it is wrong 


The Liguorian (May, 


Howard Morin, C.SS.R. 


and unfair on the part of parents 
to let a child grow up without ex- 
periencing any order or limitation, 
it is equally wrong and harmful 
to raise a child in a disciplinary 
straight-jacket. Both these ways 
of acting can be labeled “going 
to extremes” — by defect and ex- 
cess. Virtue leads us peacefully 
down the middle of the road. 

Now, look at the child. 

A child is bound to have desires 
of his own. For example if he is 
sent to bed early, he will want to 
get up early. He just can’t sleep 
anymore. On a Saturday morn- 
ing, for instance, he'll be up, fuss- 
ing around the kitchen at 6:30. 
Hell probably drop a cup or 
knock over a pan. This is noise. 
This is likewise the only morning 
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of the week when you can sleep. 
“But that blasted kid has to be up, 
making all kinds of noise!” 

That “blasted kid” is also not a 
slide rule on two feet who knows 
all the answers and intricacies of 
life. You can hardly expect him 
to realize that you stayed up to 
drink a few extra cans of beer and 
watch the late, late show. It is a 
wonderful feeling on Friday eve- 
ning to know you don’t have to 
crawl out in the morning and go 
to work. Friday night, for you, is 
the best night in the week. 

But now that “blasted kid” has 
spoiled the whole thing. You're 
awake. You can’t go back to 
sleep. So you thunder your com- 
mands from the bedroom, threaten 
him with annihilation. Your day 
is spoiled. So is his. What is 
worse is that such an experience, 
week after week, can harm your 
child for the rest of his life. 

This is only one small incident 
in the life of a child who is ruled 
by an iron fist from the days of 
infancy. But the ramifications of 
such an upbringing can be end- 
less. A child who grows up in a 
home where the parents are con- 
tinually blustering and shouting 
commands and orders, where the 
are constantly nagging 

im, who talk about his faults in 
front of his aunts and uncles and 
grandparents — such a child can 
grow up with the idea that he is 
surrounded by those who do not 
like him. 
Everywhere he turns he bumps 
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into opposition. In trying to teach 
spelling it out in actions that add 
up to ression. What happens 
to nich will depend on his 
native disposition, the tempera- 
ment he was born with, and the 
make-up he _ inherited 
rom his parents. 

Take such a child and follow 
him through life. Such a child is 
destined to become broken and 
crushed on the inside. His whole 
life somehow is draped with de- 
pression. 

One grown man we know un- 
loads all his depression on every 
person who comes to him for ser- 
vice. He tells them he is scrupu- 
lous (which he isn’t). He is always 
toying with the possibility of 
changing his job. Somehow he 
can’t brighten up and be cheerful. 
Doctors have not been able to 
help. They tell him he is in per- 
fect health. Yet, he drags himself 
through life like a sack of rocks. 
This could all very easily have be- 
gun in his early home life, when 
his parents kept him from fulfill- 
ing any wish or desire, even the 
most innocent and justified. 

Such children could very easily 
(and often do) grow up without 
ever learning how to laugh. bee dl 
remind you of the war waifs 
who picked their way cautiously 
through Europe during the last 
war with no comfort to greet 
them; no warmth of reception to 
guide them; no smiles; no heart. 
One American pilot told me that 
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-he strafed a small town in China 
_ one day. He was low enough to 
_ the ground to catch the picture of 
_ little children huddled up against 
_ a brick wall, their eyes wide open 
with fear, their mouths gaping 
with a suspended scream. He 
never forgot that picture. There 
are parents who paint the same 
picture in the little world of their 
_ own homes; hard-fisted dictators 
who seem to find a secret delight 
in punishing others, even if only 
with their tongues. 

No wonder a child under such 
circumstances doesn’t really learn 
how to laugh. They are (these 
are hard words!) nothing but 
slaves. And even when others 
treat them kindly they accept 
these niceties as though they were 
an extra special act of grace. They 
have been taught unconsciously 
not to believe in the affection of 
others. Later in life, a boy who 
has been raised in a hard, unfeel- 
ing home, will run quickly to the 
sometimes sinful company-keeping 
of a girl in high school. She ex- 
hibits tenderness and affection to- 
. ward him. He has, up to now, 
been starved of all human affec- 
tion; so he devours this phantom 
of love the girl affords him, even 
though he is still suspicious of its 
genuine worth. He may continue 
to cling to this type of affection, 
even though it may prove itself 
again and again to be wrong and 
sinful. 

The consequences of hard, un- 
limited dvedine in early life are 
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even worse when. a child begins 
to tell himself that the tyrannical 
treatment he receives is intention- 
al and an evil thing. You can 
lock such a child in the attic; 
make him march to the tune of 
our self-will and selfishness; but 
e will still hear a small voice 
within him that tells him he has 
a fundamental right to be happy. 

He is so convinced of his own 
right to some reasonable freedom 
under reasonable authority that 
the constant abuse of authority by 
his parents warps his outlook. He 
will grow up determined to see 
enemies where there are no ene- 
mies. Consider the thousands of 

oung people—girls and boys—who 

hate cops. Why? Somehow the 
policeman, because he stands for 
order and discipline, is an enemy. 
He sees in the policeman or detec- 
tive or juvenile officer the same 
oppressive enemy that he sees in 
his parents. 

A young man like this can eas- 
ily grow up to be suspicious of ev- 
eryone. He can grow up to be 
“agin” the law. He resents every 
order, every regulation. He hates 
authority. He can easily resent 
anyone with authority, even 
though he might have been on 
friendly terms with that person 
for many years before. Oftentimes, 
he doesn’t even know why he 
hates; and if his conscience asks 
him _ this inted question, he 
shakes his head and refuses to 
answer. Actually, he may have no 
personal enemies. His enemies, 
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in the final analysis, are human 
beings (in general) and happy 
ple (in agg What he 
tes is order and limitation, be- 
cause he has had too much of it 
crammed down his throat as a 
child. 

When young men and women 
suddenly Kick off the traces of par- 
ental authority, when they devote 
days and nights toward becoming 
alcoholics; when they break com- 
pletely from the Church and her 
teachings, don’t look for the an- 
swer in the maze of present things 
that might have caused such a 
tragedy. Many a mother has wept 
bitterly in the rectory parlor while 
telling the priest about a son who 
is “. . . so resentful of everything! 
He seems to hate us all.” Many 


_ parents, too, who have gone to 


Church regularly, who have _re- 
ceived Holy Communion almost 
daily for ten years or more, won- 
der why their girl or boy has 
married invalidly “outside the 
Church,” On the surface of things 
there is no answer. But under- 
neath, that child might have been 
given too much freedom in the 
early years, or (what is equally 
bad) no freedom at all. 

There is still another group of 
children who rebel against this op- 
ression and complete lack of 
Outwardly they accept 
their fate quietly. They answer, 
“Yes, ma’am,” or “No, sir,” with 
satisfying readiness. They cause 
no outward disturbance. But 
they are always on the watch for 
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ways and means of getting even. 
Because a child is young it does 
not necessarily mean he is strip- 
ped of all ability to come to con- 
clusions. He is ordinarily endow- 
ed somehow with a native talent 
of spotting a phony at a hundred 
yards. He realizes that the reins 
guiding him have been pulled up 
too tightly. So he expresses no 
wish or desire of his own. To him 
it just doesn’t seem fair and right 
to accept all these restrictions with 
a friendly smile. At the same time 
he knows he is expected by his 
elders to do so. 

This group will devise methods 
of getting even. They themselves 
begin to live by covering up their 
true selves. They subconsciously 
grow in hypogrisy. When they 
outwardly say, “Yes, ma’am” or 
“No, sir,” they can very easily be 
snickering on the inside, because 
they, re they alone, know they 
don’t mean a word of what they 
say. Later on, their hypocrisy and 
insincerity can break out in a rash 
of prankish occurrences. The sis- 
ters in Catholic schools are rather 
clever in sizing up a character in 
the 6th, 7th, or 8th grade. They 
will tell a parent: “Your boy some- 
times appears to be sneaky.” And 
he may very well be. But the im- 
portant thing is to find out why. 

The same holds true for young 
oe oe (and older ones) who are 

ardboiled aggressives. By op- 
posing authority, by breaking the 
clearest regulations of the school, 
by talking back to the teacher or 
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coach .or priest, such a child is 
showing that he has set up a de- 
fense position against them. It 
will probably take him years be- 
fore he realizes he has been living 
behind a mask. Others, who in- 
sist on authority and _ discipline 
for him, may be feeding the very 
fault they are trying to starve. By 
their insistence, they are doing 
nothing to help such a child real- 
ize how untrue he has been to- 
ward himself and others. 

If a child is not allowed to en- 
joy his early years — with limita- 
tions and freedom reasonably bal- 
anced in his life by wise parents 
—if a child is raised up by brass 
knuckles and fearful oppression, 
he will be ever on the lookout for 
the opportunity of getting even. 

This. holds the child 
who becomes a regular liar. Some- 
times he will lie simply because he 
gets a sheer delight in spreading 
confusion. This pleasure is his 
very own, buried deep in his soul. 
The parents can spank him, yell 
at him, send him to bed without 
his supper. And while wor sit 
around the kitchen table, confront- 
ed with the problem that _ their 
child has become a regular round- 
the-clock liar, he is secretly enjoy- 
ing the confusion he caused 
(though he having lost his 
supper). He likes this more and 
more because, without his help, 
his parents will never know why 
he lies. 

Later on this same child can 
skip from one fault to another. 
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His only concern is keeping his 
faults secret. As long as he doesn’t 
get caught he is all right. He can 
enjoy being cruel to other human 
beings, too. Did you ever see a 
child beat a defenseless dog or 
cat? Ask him why he did it. “I 
dunno!” He knows, but you are 
not the one to whom he is about 
to reveal his secret. The child 
who beats the dog without reason 
can easily develop, with a little 
coaching, into the factory superin- 
tendent who lashes his subordin- 
ates with his tongue unmercifully. 
His workers will stand on their 
heads to get along with him, be- 
cause they need the job. They 
will try during the coftee-break to 
figure out why he is so mean, so 
cruel. They might as well look 
for dandruff on a_ beetle’s back. 
Very rarely will they discover 
their boss’s secret pleasure in be- 
ing cruel to others. 

Many of the other faults and 
sins in the world can sometimes be 
traced back to an over-restricted 
childhood. 

It is not healthy to give a child 
too much freedom in regard to his 
own wishes and desires. If you do, 
you will spoil such a child. It is 
equally harmful to give him no 
freedom at all. He will not be- 
come spoiled in the accepted sense 
of that particular term; but he 
may “go bad” later in life. There 
is a delicate balance to be acquir- 
ed in the training of a child. 

And that is something which 
parents do not learn in a day. “fff 


Most sulky drivers are established family 
men aware of their responsibilities 


Harness Racing Has Grown Up — 


NCE TABBED the “Corn Tas- 
QO sel Sport,” harness racing is 
strictly big league now. 

Whereas once the sport was as- 
sociated mostly with small fairs, 
today, thanks to night racing, har- 
ness racing has grown to be one of 
the most popular of sports. 
Example: Last season 12,769,- 


By Dave Warner 


494 fans bet $712,872,993. An- 
other 8,000,000 attended the sport 
at 400 county and state fairs 
where there is no pari-mutuel bet- 


Another example that harness 
racing has arrived is the recent 
sale of Dancer Hanover, two-year- 
old pacing colt. This youngster was 
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purchased at the annual sale in 
Harrisburg, Pa., last fall by a syn- 
dicate of six, including Stanley 
Dancer, for $105,000. This is the 
largest sum of money ever paid for 
a yearling, either standardbred or 
thoroughbred, in this country. 

The previous high for a stand- 
ardbred yearling was $72,000, and 
the previous high for a thorough- 
bred yearling was $87,000 at a 
sale at Saratoga. 

Another example is Roosevelt 
Raceway’s development of an In- 
ternational Trot. Last fall that 
track’s directors commissioned Al- 
den Gray, director of racing, to go 
to Europe to line up the top trot- 
ters on the continent for a race 
in this country. The race includes 
representatives from West Ger- 
many, France, Denmark, Italy and 
other nations. 

So much for the success story 
of the sport. How about the driv- 
ers, trainers and their families? 
What are their lives like? 

They have been imagined as 
everything from gypsies and “car- 
nies” to wandering minstrels. Noth- 
ing could be more inaccurate. Most 
harness drivers on the bigtime cir- 
cuit are established family men 
and are just as aware of their re- 
sponsibilities as the most respected 
citizen in your town. 

Instead of ranch homes, the sul- 
ky drivers live with their families 
in large, modern trailers which per- 
mit them to be close to the track 
yet be with their families as much 
as any one in another profession. 
‘Modern pari-mutuel plants, cogni- 


zant of the desire of these drivers 
to maintain family unity, have 
established large, attractive trailer 
parks within the establishments to 
assure all of the comforts of a 
modern trailer home. 

Extremely friendly by nature, 
the drivers are as aware of the 
problems and needs of their tem- 
porary community ‘as persons who 
are permanent residents of any 
community. 

A few years ago a trailer com- 
munity resident was suddenly 
stricken critically. There was an 
emergency need for blood to save 
his life. Soon word reached the 
trailer community at the pari-mu- 
tuel track and immediately drivers 
and trainers joined together and 
went to the hospital to offer blood. 
Because of the prompt response of 
the drivers, the hospital didn’t 
have to solicit for blood, and the 
stricken person was saved. The 
physician reported that a delay 
might have cost him his life. 

In a great many cases sons have 
followed their fathers into the pro- 
fession. One notable example is 
Johnny Chapman, head trainer and 
driver for the Allwood Stable, 
owned by Leonard J. Buck of Far 
Hills, N.J. Chapman grew up with 
horses since his father, Cliff, was 
a prominent trainer in Toronto. 
Now Chapman has the Allwood 
Stable at Vernon Downs. 

Seldom have whole families such 
as the Dancers gone into harness 
racing. At their New Egypt, N.]., 
farm the Dancers train horses 
which annually race all over the 
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nation. Stan, one of the nation’s 
top drivers, usually operates at the 
New York tracks, Roosevelt and 
Yonkers Raceways. Their father, 
Harold, Sr., quite often handles a 
division at.tracks near their farm. 

Russell Valles Key, one of the 
nation’s top drivers, formerly was 
a stock broker. He drives in Cali- 
fornia and New York primarily. 

Bill Hilliard, an assistant trainer 
for Del Miller, is a Princeton grad, 
was in a New York brokerage firm 
but decided on the outdoor life 
and turned to harness racing. 

Neil Boardman, a _ prominent 


driver on the West Coast and in 
the Mid-West, was a professor of 
music at a South Dakota college. 
He decided he would return to his 
first love, horses, and resigned his 
position and has trained and driven 
sulkies ever since. 

Sulky people can be clever horse 
traders, too. One of the most suc- 
cessful is Del Miller, who under- 
wrote his dreams as a trainer-driv- 
er-breeder, with shrewdness. He 
purchased Adios, greatest sire of 
harness racing, for $21,000. Less 
than 10 years later, he sold Adios 
for a half million dollars. 
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_When she ‘submitted this article to us, Mrs. 
Boyd said, “I have five teenagers and five 


sub-teens and my teenagers take more of my. 
time. I have to listen to their school prob- 
lems, their dating problems, their popularity 
problems. It’s all so important to them.” © 


Teenagers Need a Mother 


Condensed from The Christian Family Irene Boyd 


r(s ‘Ow THAT they don’t need 
me any more,” I heard 
a mother remark recent- 
ly, “I think I will go back to work.” 
That seems to be the first reaction 
that comes to so many mothers 
once the children reach their teens. 
The children are in school all day, 
expenses are mounting higher, the 
family needs more money, and the 
answer to all these problems — m 
ther goes back to work. 
Of course she wouldn’t leave if 
they really needed her. When they 
were little she wouldn't dream of 
working outside the home, but now 
that they are old enough to care 
for themselves, and even help her 
with the work after school — what 
better way to increase the family 
budget than by mother going back 
to work? 


Perhaps that is the answer if the 
money is really needed for neces- 
sities, but if it is only to supply 
those extras that they have been 
doing without, perhaps she had 
better ponder the idea a litile long- 
er. Don’t they really need her? Let 
us think back a bit to our own 
teens. Remember coming home 
from school to an empty house? 
Didn’t it seem pretty bare and un- 
inviting regardless of the furnish- 
ings? Or take the other side of the 
picture — remember how you rush- 
ed in from school, half starved, and 
out to the kitchen to give Mom a 
peck on the cheek, and stick your 
nose over the kettle to see what’s 
cooking for supper? Or the smell 
of that cake or pie in the oven — 
mmm mm — you remember it yet! 

Mothers are always bragging 
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about stuffing their new babies, 
and about how much they eat, and 
how much they gain. Yes, they are 
the topic of conversation when you 
are with them — but what about 
those teenagers? They need good 
food and plenty of it, too. I think 
they even need it more than small 
children do. Of course they are 
able to fix their own, but they 
need the love and attention that 
goes along with it. 

Yes, they are big enough to help 
with the dusting, the dishes, the 
meals, and even care for the little 
ones, and they are perfectly will- 
ing to do so; but they want us 
there, too. No, they aren’t being 
selfish about expecting Mom to be 
home when they get there — that 
is, most of the time. They feel 
school is their job, and they don’t 
‘want to have to come home and 
take over Mother’s — but they are 
willing to help Mom with hers, 
that is, they are willing if she has 
taught them to share in the work 
from the time they were little. 
Sometimes we mothers are so re- 
lieved to have our children out 
from under our feet and have a 
few moments of our own, that we 
forget that even now in their teens 
they may need us more than ever. 

Teen age is such an important 
time — those years of growing up 
— of choosing a career, finding a 
husband or a wife, or perhaps a 
cal] to that higher life — a religi- 
ous vocation. And they cannot do 
this on their own. They need help. 
They need God’s help and they 
need our help. They have reached 


August 
the age when love and under- 
standing are needed. A cookie and 
a glass of milk, or a new toy or 
some other substitute no longer 
make up for that real or imagin- 
ary snub or disappointment 
received or experienced. They 
need someone there when the 

come home, especially if they have 
had a bad day. They need some- 
one to talk to, something to eat, 
while they tell us their joys or 
their problems, or maybe just 
plain school gossip. 

My own teenagers burst in with, 
“Mon, I’ve simply got to tell you,” 
then grabbing a cookie or a piece 
of toast, they begin to relate all the 
events of the day that they feel 
were exciting or disturbing, and 
pause for my comments or appre- 
ciation. It is really a wonderful 
feeling to be a part of it, and to 
know that if they have real prob- 
lems or trouble they will come to 
you first, sure of sympathy and 
understanding. 

“That’s fine,” many of you will 
comment, “but what about the 
other problem — like spending 
money — extra clothes — money 
for special activities. It doesn’t 
seem right to deny them these 
things, when I could give them the 
same as other children just by go- 
ing to work.” 

That may be true, but if it isn’t 
sheer necessity, aren't we over- 
looking the things they really need 
for just a few extras? If it is only 
extras, let the children earn the 
money themselves. There are many 
jobs that teenagers can do, espe- 
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cially baby sitting for the girls. 
This is a good job for teenagers, 
providing you are careful for whom 
you let them sit. My own teen- 
agers practically put themselves 
through school on their baby sit- 
ting money. They buy their extra 
clothes, pay their class dues and 
even part of their tuition with their 
baby sitting money. The boy mows 
lawns, helps out at the corner drug 
store, and runs errands. With this 
money he buys his own school sup- 
plies, pays his boy scout dues and 
his camping trips, and even gives 
me some if I happen to be a little 
short. Maybe they could have 
more if I went back to work, but I 
feel: that they would also have 
much less. 
Much less! Like a mother wh 

has the time to listen to them. And 
it does: take time to listen to teen- 
agers. They go in such a round- 
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about way to get to the point of 
what they really mean that it does 
take time and patience. And a.mo- 
ther who works and has a house 
to look after and manage when she 
gets home from work doesn’t have 
that much time. 

Also if she works, she must be 
concerned about her job. If she 
has to be concerned about her job, 
she may forget or neglect her real 
job: the job at home, the job of 
listening to her children, of picking 
out their hopes and fears and try- 
ing to help them find the happi- 
ness that she has already found. A 
mother who works is a hurried- mo- 
ther: she must hurry to work, she 
must hurry home, she must hurry 
about her tasks. And a hur- 
ried mother can’t give her sons and 
daughters all the help and advite 
they need. She is-too tired or .too 
hurried to listen.. If. a. mother -is 
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rushing off to the office or some 
other job, she might say, “Yes, you 
can go to that party, or have that 
date,” without taking time to find 
out where the party is, who’s giv- 
ing it, how long it will last. 

Or about the date. She might 
say “no” without taking time to 
find out if the boy is all right for 
her daughter to be with and thus 
incur her ill will, when with a lit- 
tle tact or patience or courtesy she 
could have accomplished the same 
thing. Or perhaps she might say 
“yes” when she should have said 
“no.” A hurried mother may not be 
very sympathetic when daughter 
says, “Mary is having a party, but 
she didn’t invite me.” Mary is sup- 
pose to be her best’ friend. She is 
heart-broken and she can’t under- 
stand why Mary would do such a 
thing. She needs a mother who has 
the time to understand and listen 
and to be sympathetic. 

So you see, a mother doesn’t 


really have much more time when 
her children reach their teens, she 
just has a different kind of time. 
Now that she doesn’t have to spend 
all her time on the babies, she can 
spend a little on herself, pretty up 
her home and pretty up herself and 
be a little more relaxed when hus- 
band and those teenagers get 
home. 

They are so sure of themselves, 
those youngsters of 14, 15 and 16 
years, and yet they are not sure at 
all. When doubts assail them, we 
need to be there. If they are sure 
of our love, sympathy and com- 
panionship when needed, they will 
be less apt to go elsewhere. 

I saw a cartoon in a paper re- 
cently that went something like 
this: “To curb juvenile delinquen- 
cy, keep parents off the streets 
nights.” Perhaps we could add an- 
other: “To curb juvenile de- 
linquency, keep mothers in the 
home.” 


THE TELEPHONE rings and rings. Finally mother answers it. A 
married daughter is calling. “Hello, mother. What’s all the racket? 


Where’s dad?” 
MOTHER: 
DAUGHTER: 
MOTHER: 

the kitchen radio.” 
DAUGHTER: 


“He’s in the basement hammering on something.” 
“Who’s doing all the shouting?” 
“Oh, that’s the radio. Johnny has a baseball game on 


“Where’s the music coming from?” 


MOTHER: “Carolyn and Sue are in the living room playing some 
new rock and roll stuff on the record player.” 


DAUGHTER: 
heard some shooting.” 
MOTHER: 


holding an ice pack on my head.” 


“What are you doing? Trying to watch TV? I just 


“No, that’s Tom’s western on TV. I’m just sitting here 


— Marriage 
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If only my own children would 
present the same problems 


I WAS A PROBLEM CHILD 


Condensed from The Catholic World 
Priscilla O’Brien Mahoney 


Y PARENTS didn’t know a would be purely coincidental. I 
M good thing when they had___ was no lover of the bucolic life. 
it, and I was what they The way I saw it, a farm could 
had. Now I'll grant you, this may 
sound a bit egotistical, but it real- 
ly isn’t. It is simply a logical de- 
duction gleaned from experiences 
with my own children. These ex- 
periences have led me to conclude 
that many of the faults for which I 
was taken to task when a girl, were 
the sort that many of today’s par- 
ents would be positively charmed 
to find in their offspring. 

However, before I reveal those 
unsung virtues of my younger 
years, I must preface this saga with 
one pertinent note of information. 
My childhood was spent on a size- 
able ‘farm in Indiana. Let me 
hasten to add, however, that any 
further resemblance between me 
and “the fields of waving grain” 
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convenience and still you'd be tied 
down with the endless task of 
baby-sitting with a horde of 
animals. And I was not one who 
could gaze on a litter of squealing 
pigs as if they were “a thing of 


_ beauty and a joy forever.” 


‘It- was in this setting, then, that 
I gleefully developed a number of 
faults; the very same type that 
would bring sighs of relief to to- 
day’s bewildered parents, myself 
included. For example, I was for- 
ever being reprimanded for my 
overindulgence in reading. My par- 
ents, engaged in something as 
physically laborious as farming, 
needed my assistance in the many 
chores that necessarily accompany 
this kind of work. Therefore, when- 
ever they reminded me that it was 
time’ to perform some daily stint 
such as removing the eggs from 
under a flock of crabby old hens, 
they often had to first pry me 
loose from some enthralling story. 

Naturally, this situation would 
cause me to gather the eggs like a 
sleepwalker while my spirit kept 
vigil with the book I had been 
forced to abandon. And it was this 
apparent state of somnambulism 
while making my appointed rounds 
through the chicken coops that my 
parents observed with mounting 
apprehension. 

At least, that is how it seemed 
to me because they used to express 
the fear that I might be suffering 
from congenital laziness. They told 
me that I might possibly have in- 
hetited this streak from some long- 
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forgotten ancestor, although, 
“Heaven knows,” they said, “we 
have set you no such example our- 
selves.” Meanwhile, I was wishing 
they would ease up a little on their 
kind of example as it was making 
me feel guilty which, no doubt, is 
how I deserved to feel. 

At any rate, what do I find with 
my own youngsters today? Well, 
when by some turn of fate, usually 
when the TV set is out of whack, 
one of them does settle down with 
a good book, I feel like burning a 
candle to St. Jude. What a privi- 
lege it would be just to have a 
chance to be exasperated with my 
children because of their preoccu- 
pation with books. A much greater 
privilege than that of having to 
listen to their, protests when I turn 
off television to protect them from 
mental rigor mortis! 

Another “fault” for which I was 
often admonished was that of 
showing a too strong preference for 
school work! To many a modern 
youngster, such an attitude would 
indicate sheer madness. But they 
might think differently if they real- 
ized that such things as radio and 
television were not yet in vogue in 
“my time,” and that even travel 
was limited mostly to a few quick 
forays to church and to the gener- 
al store. When viewed in this light, 
it shouldn’t appear so absurdly im- 
possible for school life to assume 
the aspect of a glorious adventure. 

Even doing my homework as- 
signments became almost a ‘pleas- 
ure and I was quite unhappy when 
I'd have to interrupt it and go out 
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to milk the cows. “There are other 
things in life besides study,” my fa- 
ther would often say as if he were 
quoting direct from Scripture. And 
forthwith, “a-milking I would go” 
with my lack of interest revealed 
in an unstable grip which must 
have unnerved the poor bovines. 

When it comes to my own off- 
spring and the dangers of over- 
study, I fear I shall never know 
the joy of having to warn them of 
this type of occupational hazard. 
Maybe this is because there aren’t 
enough arduous chores around 
most of our homes anymore to 
make school work delightful by 
comparison. 

Nevertheless, it wasn’t only in 
the world of books that I was at 
fault for going overboard. I was 
just as rabid in the field of music. 
It so happened that when I was 
seven years old a teacher came to 
our home every two weeks to give 
me piano lessons. Since I had no 
access to radio, television, or even 
a phonograph, my ear for tone 
was a clean slate and, therefore, 
chastely receptive, for better or for 
worse, so far as musical tastes were 
concerned. Consequently, because 
my instructor turned out to be a 
bug on the classics, it was this 
long-haired stuff for which I easily 
and shamelessly developed a strong 
preference. 

Hence, I was one of those twigs 
so bent that by the time I was 15, 
I could feel just as exalted over 
Chopin’s “Impromptu” as the same 
age youngster does today over 
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“Jailhouse Rock”! Moreover, be- . 
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cause I had no other means of 
hearing music save by the do-it- 
yourself method, I was all for de- 
veloping my repertoire fast. Ac- 
cordingly, throwing caution to the 
winds, I would blissfully put in 
three and four hours a day of. 
practice! 

Here again, it was my usual 
habit of overdoing a good thing 
that caused my parents to crack 
down. “Man does not live just by 
fiddling away all day at the piano!” 
warned my father with his great 
tendency to give new and meta- 
phorically mixed translations of the 
Bible. “Now will you please stop 
that thumping and get those eggs 
gathered before dark!” 

My mother and father should 
have had my youngsters — who 
practice the piano with a stop- 
watch on the music rack! My chil- 
dren think it foolish to work so 
hard for a little music when they 
can get it so much easier ead bet- 
ter by merely turning a knob or 
twisting a dial. I have to coax, 
cajole, and finally command my 
“bundles from Heaven” to prac- 
tice, whereas my parents’ job was 
the far easier one of only having to 
brake me to a halt. 

Thus, the more I think about it, 
the more I am sure I must have 
been a cinch to bring up. Yet, I . 
often felt that my parents must 
have been worried about me judg- 
ing from the way they described . 
me as “one with her nose in the . 
book all the time.” S204 

However, by the time I was 
graduated from high school, I had. 
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managed to read about all the 
books: there were in our small 
school library as well as most of 
those in the bookmobile that used 
to lumber through our countryside. 
What I needed was greener pas- 
tures for reading and, for me, col- 
lege was the answer. When I an- 
nounced this desire to my parents, 
I thought they seemed almost de- 
jected . . . as if I told them I had 
just been booked on charges of 
horse-stealing. “But we have no 
money to send you to college, 
though we'd surely help you if we 
could,” wailed my mother in what 
I took to be a tone of despair. 

As for my father, he seemed to 
be trying to console me when he 
said, “Oh well, college isn’t so 
necessary for girls anyway. You'll 
soon marry some nice farmer lad, 
and then I'll throw in the ‘east 
forty’ to help you get started.” 

If I had been dead set on not go- 
ing to college, that last statement 
of my father would have sent me 
flying there for sheer safety. Mar- 
ry a farmer! Of course there was 
really nothing wrong in that, but 
for me it would have meant taking 
on all those pigs and chickens for 
life, and I had already cultivated 
decidedly unfriendly feelings to- 
ward these denizens of the barn- 
yard, 

For these reasons, I lost no time 
in flying off to the nearest college 
where I almost issued an ultimatum 
by the manner in which I implored 
for permission to work my way 
through that institution. To my 
everlasting surprise and gratitude, 
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that permission was granted right 
then and there. Thus I had man- 
aged to enroll in the ivy halls. 

Now, in recalling the incidents 
just related, I find myself. becom- 
ing.more and more impressed with 
the fact that my parents were no 
amateurs in the field of applied 
psychology. Though they may not 
have realized it, yet, all along the 
way they had literally dared me to 
prove that an education was such 
a privilege that. I'd be willing to 
wrestle with any obstacles that 
stood in the way. And even though 
such parental discipline had been 
lacking, I’m inclined to think that 
the rigors of farm life back in those 
“prehistoric” days of my youth 
would have been sufficient to make 
me regard the world of chalk dust 
and erasers as nothing less than a 
flower-strewn highway that led to 
elysian fields. 

And so, since our “higher stand- 
ard of living” provides such little 
help in daring my children to strive 
for bigger and better accomplish- 
ment, and since I cannot surround 
them with a city yard full of snort- 
ing porkers and cackling hens, I 
had better invent some challenges 
of my own. Maybe I should start 
off right now by telling them I 
don’t think they should go to col- 
lege as it might be too tough for 
them. That may induce them to 
find ways of proving I was wrong. 

I only hope this method works. 
If so, that will be one good reason 
for those enlightening experiences 
that at one time made me a prob- 
lem child!” Tit 
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Condensed from The Torch 
Peggy Cheadle 


Boys differ from girls in every conceivable way 


ow THAT I've finished writ- 
N ing my little piece, I 

thought I’d add an intro- 
duction. My husband would say 
' that this is typical of a woman’s 
way of doing things, that it is il- 
logical, womanish, and definitely 
all wrong. I like to think of such a 
method as being charmingly whim- 
sical, feminine—and perfectly all 
right if the introduction is the Jast 
part you've been able to think out! 


The Torch (April, '59), 
141 E. 65th St., N 


There have been many articles 
published recently advising parents 
as to the spiritual, mental, and 
physical health of their off-spring. 
This one has been written in hope 
that it will help bolster up the bad- 
ly sagging spiritual, mental, and 
physical health of the parents, par- 
ticularly the mother. Permit me to 
but mention the relaxed, happy, so- 
conducive-to-writing atmosphere 
which I presently enjoy. It deserv- 
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The Dominican Fathers, 
ew York 21, N.Y. 
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es mention in that it is so elusive, 
so transient—in plain English, so 
darned unusual. This must be done 
rather hastily, because chances are 
it won't last long. You see, as J sit 
here (enchanting in terry-cloth robe 
and pin-curls), above me there rests 
(but never for long) a BOY. At any 
moment he may awaken. Need I 
say more? Yes, this article is ad- 
dressed to parents, mothers par- 
ticularly—and to mothers of boys 
most especially. 

A baby is born — a sweet, help- 
less, dependent little creature of 
God. Boy or girl, it makes no dif- 
ference; either is easily lovable. 
The weeks grow into months; the 
months into approximately two 
years—and then all hell breaks 
loose! A discovery is made: Boys 
differ from girls not only physically 
but in every conceivable way. This 
change does not occur gradually; 
there is, for the mother, no period 
of mental and physical preparation. 
No! Overnight the boy’s mother is 
awakened to the full horror of ber 
situation. She is scorned by her 
neighbor on the right who grows 
roses; she is shunned by the neigh- 
bor on the left who grows girls. 
The thing mushrooms and spreads. 
Eventually, not only her immediate 
neighbors behave as though bu- 
bonic plague had struck, but fam- 
ilies three or four houses removed 
begin phoning and paying personal 
calls (always with that “this-pains- 
me-more-than-it-does-you” look) to 
complain of Boy’s latest prank. 

‘And the versatility and inex- 
haustible energy of the child! One 
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finds that between the ages of two 
and seven he has learned to scale 
a fire-escape ladder set flush with 
the wall and six stories high over 
looking a cliff and has climbed 
down undaunted because “it was 
too hard to get off of it onto the 
roof, Mommy.” 

Being of a scientific nature, he 
has thrilled to the discovery that a 
bottle of milk, dropped on a late- 
sleeping neighbor’s front steps, 
causes the particles in the glass 
(and in the milk) to separate and 
scatter, with an appealing crash, 
into a delightful mess of creamy 
white liquid and shining, gem-like 
slivers “like Mommy’s ring” (bet- 
ter not let Daddy hear that one). 

This same inquiring mind leads 
to many other fascinating discov- 
eries. At home he learns that 
brown polish on black shoes (and 
the reverse) makes for interesting 
color combinations. Further study 
in color leads him to discover that 
by splashing all of the colors of 
poster paints an interesting effect 
is made against the dead white of 
a kitchen wall. He develops what 
would now seem to have grown 
into a real artistic talent by trying 
a little mural work on his bed- 
room walls. Very effective. But 
crayola is so hard to wash off! 

Now if he’d only exhibit these 
budding and scientific abilities at 
home, things would be bad enough. 
But no. He is masculine. No small: 
nest stuff for him! The world is 
his, and, by gum, he’s going to 
beat it into submission by sling 
shot and beebee gun! 
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_ Once having outgrown the pro- 
tective atmosphere of the home, 
our. little darling ‘is really off to 
great things. He can now clobber 
the neighbor’s little girl (just be- 
cause she is a little girl) without 
batting an eye. He can easily break 
another neighbor’s clothesline just 
by swinging on it, and he can de- 
clare an almost constant state of 
warfare between himself and all 
other children of his age—“because 
they don’t like me” (I wonder why). 
Everyone beats him up, he says. 
He beats everyone else up, the 
neighbors say. 

. School presents another chal- 
lenge—and a new assortment of 
problems. Heaven help him if he 
is not “average,” which in plain 
English means: not bright, not dull, 
and placid by nature. If he’s aver- 
age, he’s got it made. He'll “con- 
form” to the group, do his work 
nicely, and in eight years be ready 
for high school. If he’s dull, he'll 
“conform” to the group, not ac- 
complish the work, and in eight 
years be ready for high school. If 
he’s bright, parents prepare your- 
selves — you're in for a shock. May- 
be you thought the “neighborhood” 
situation had been neatly polished 
off when the school years began. 
“If we can only hang on for two 
more years, he'll be in school, and 
we'll be saved,” you thought. 

-My poor deluded fellow-parents, 
lest you suffer from further shock, 
sit down, put your feet up, have a 
drink maybe, ‘cause I’ve got news 
for, you. Maybe you haven't notic- 
ed the change of temperature, but 
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you've just climbed out of that fry- 
ing pan right smack into the firel 
You are the parents of a Non-Con- 
formist! That sweet little inquiring 
mind has become even more in- 
quiring (one of these days the in- 
quiries may embarrass the teacher 
—especially if she hasn’t been using 
the “inquiring” part of her mind 
for a few years). 

Then, your little darling is out- 
fitted with inquiring fingers to 
match that mind—fingers that 
pinch, prod, poke, and push when 
they should be still. You know how 
on-your-toes he kept you. Why ex- 
pect some poor soul with 30 odd 
more or less “inquiring minds” to 
be able to cope with this one? Oh 
no, school is no happy release, no 
breathing point. Let’s face it. It’s 
more of the same—only double. 
Now you have the neighbors and 
the school! 

And so it goes. One day follows 
the other. Friends drop off your 
list like rats deserting a sinking 
ship. Neighbors turn their heads 
as you trudge wearily by, always 
weighed down by that dreadful 
knowledge that you are the par- 
ents of a boy. You brought him in- 
to the world. You carried this 
scourge into the community, into 
the school. Nobody bothered to 
tell you before marriage that there 
was anything fundamentally wrong 
in producing boys. Matter of fact, 
back in the days when you were 
able to think, wasn’t there some 
reason why God made them? Why 
don’t people tell you these things? 

The years pass,:and somehow 
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you muddle through. Incidents, 
like seasons, come and, thank God, 
go. First Holy Communion hasn’t 
seemed to have left a noticeable 
mark. Then he’s confirmed. Boy, 
this ought to do it—make a real 
soldier of Christ of him. Yeah, 
soldier: Water pistols in forbidden 
places, old buildings searched 
while he “seeks adventure,” and a 
garage nearly burned to the ground 
by our friend’s early attempt at 
“learning how to smoke.” 

And then, just like the first jolt 
comes the second. No mental or 
physical preparation. Probably 
couldn’t be any. By this time 
you've become sort of punch- 
drunk. Maybe that’s why you 
haven't noticed the disappearance 
or the new arrival. That fiend who 
has sapped your life’s blood (and 
the neighbors’) has disappeared. A 
charming, handsome, very young 
man has replaced him. Where has 
he been hiding all these years? 

And now, my hopeful friends 
(and you should be hopeful; if it 
can happen to me, it can happen 
to anybody), prepare to sit back 
and lap up the cream. Lost friends 
suddenly appear. Neighbors’ 
frowns turn to smiles. 

“What a nice boy he is—he was 
so polite in asking if he could come 
into my garden for his golf ball.” 

“What a charming, well-manner- 
. boy he is. How ever did you do 
it?” 

With an airy wave of the hand, 
implying that this came “natcher- 

” I say, “Oh, it was really noth- 
ing at all, just a good boy, you 


know.” (Is that a venial sin or just 
an exaggeration?) How did I do it? 
Don't tell me she hasn’t noticed the 
tic I’ve developed, or the grey 
hairs, or the fine-drawn lines 
around my mouth. How did I do 
it? With blood, sweat, and tears— 
and plenty of Grace, that’s how I 
did it. 

I keep thinking of “My Fair 
Lady”—that tune: “You did it.” “I 
say, Old Man, you did it, you did 
it, you did it; you say it’s nothing 
but you did it. You . . . did it!” 
Boy, did I do it! Now all I need 
is a neurologist, a plastic surgeon, 
and some hair dye, and I'll be back 
in shape. 

“Such a good, lovely boy! Could 
he take my Betty to the dance Sat- 
urday?” 

Last year we didn’t speak be- 
cause of my unspeakable brat. 
Dance, shmance! I wonder if I 
should send the “brat’s” report card 
over to her? Maybe I should wait 
till he graduates from high school 
with honors. Better still, I'll send 
her an announcement of his college 
graduation—cum laude. If I were 
really smart (I’ve lasted 14 years 
already), I'd sweat it out a little 
more and send her an announce- 
ment of his ordination—or maybe it 
will be a wedding invitation. 

Discretion (especially when deal- 
ing with uncertain elements — like 
boys) being the better part of valor, 
I think I'll show her the report 
card, take my winnings, and come 
home. You see, I still have another 
one of the BOYS at home—and 
he’s only six years oldl ttt 
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PREVIEW 
of the SEPTEMBER issue 


FEATURING 
A SPECIAL EDUCATION SECTION 


September will mark our annual back-to-school issue and 
this month we will include a special education section. In- 
cluded in this section will be an article titled “Are Paro- 
chial Schools Worthwhile?” by the Rev. Joseph H. Fichter, 
S.J. This article gives the results of a study made by a re- 
search team from the University of Notre Dame Graduate 
School which spent a whole year at a Midwestern parochial 
school to find out if the parochial schools are sufficiently 
different from public schools to justify the time and money 
spent in operating them. 


Would a longer school year help your child? This is 
the aoe discussed by another article which shows the 
benefits of increasing the time your children spend in school. 


Parents, particularly Catholic parents, realize that they are 
the prime educators of their children and that the teachers in 
school are merely helping them. But many parents simply don't 
know how to teach. This is the theme of the article “Parents Must 
Be Taught to Teach.” It shows what can be done to help parents 
in this regard. 


But not all the articles in this section will be so serious. “Why 
Sisters Stay Young” recounts some of the humor the Sisters meet 
day by day in their classrooms. It is this humor, of course, which 
keeps them young. 


Besides the education section, there are many other articles 
you’ll want to read next month. Of particular importance is “How 
to Baptize in Case of Miscarriage.” Canon Law insists that “In 
every case of miscarriage, no matter at what stage of pregnancy, 
the fetus must be baptized.” So certainly all married couples 
3 should know how to find the fetus and how to baptize it. 
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These and many other interesting features 
in your family magazine 
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New release 


“Straight up into the sky, as a massive 
fortress, loomed the great rock summit of 
me. . . 

‘Suddenly, as a roar of a million cannon, 
came ear-splitting blasts of thunder! Light- 
ning flashed! ... The entire universe seem- 
ed a blaze of light... 

‘An unseen trumpet rang out in the 
heavens! ... And then? Silence! Intense! 
Penetrating! 

‘And in the silence; from the length, 
breadth and depth of eternity came the 
Voice of God!” 


Keeping the Ten Commandments 


This vivid and powerful description starts Father Hurley’s 
new book “Keeping The Ten Commandments.” It is typical 
of the forceful and absorbing presentation by the author 
throughout the book. 


A full chapter is devoted to each of the commandments. 
Very vivid and understandable physical comparisons are 
drawn to accentuate the moral effects of breaking the com- 
mandments. Each chapter concludes with Father Hurlev 
explaining how obedience tc the commandment can be a 
helpmate to happiness rather than a burden and obligation 
of fear. 


Entertaining reading . . . informative .. . inspiring. 
These few words sum up this new 192 page book. The bind- 
ing is durable; the cover is attractive. Copies are available 
now — ORDER YOURS TODAY. 


price $1.00 postpaid 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR / Huntington, Ind. 


Please send ................ copies of Keeping The Ten Command- 
ments. My remittance is enclosed. 
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